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Exodus by Arthur Wragg 


From “*Thy Kingdom Come,”’ by Arthur Wragg 
By kind permission of the artist and Messrs Selwyn and Blount 
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A Charter of Planning 


E devote a large part of this issue to the 
Wives of the Royal Commission on the 

Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population. We have assembled views on its inter- 
pretation and significance by members of each of the 
groups on the Commission, by the press, and by 
other well informed writers. This should enable the 
interested public to clarify their judgement as to the 
essential contribution and future influence of the 
Report. A rapid assessment on these points is not 
easy in view of the vast complexity of the subject 
itself, and the fact that both in analysis and recom- 
mendations the Commissioners divided themselves 
into three sections. 


A Turning-point 

Our own impression is that the Report will prove to 
be the turning-point in the attitude of economists and 
experts, and therefore ultimately of public opinion 
and governmental authority, towards the neglected 
questions of the size and density of cities, the relation 
of town and countryside, and the national grouping of 
people and industry. It will have, we think, world- 
wide significance as the first authoritative statement 
of certain principles that must finally be adopted by 
all industrial states, no matter what their political 
régime, in the interests both of economic efficiency 
and of social health and contentment. The problems 
dealt with are problems of secular growth, extending 
not over decades but over centuries. The policy is 
correspondingly a long-term policy, though there are 
aspects of it that are of extreme urgency. Much 
damage could be prevented by immediate action,even 
in wartime, on the principles of the Report. But the 
wider remedying of the accumulated evils of genera- 
tions will take a long time to get into its stride, even 
in countries not at war. The importance of the Report 
is that for the first time the essential issues of urban- 
ism and industrial distribution are presented in an 
official document, if not with scientific precision or 


propagandist vividness, at least in broadly true per- 
spective. 


Our Policy and the Report 

The policy of national planning and decentraliza- 
tion for which this Journal has stood was expressed, 
in its most complete form so far, in the Evidence 
which the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion placed before the Royal Commission. Some of 
the facts and figures in that Evidence have been cor- 
rected, amplified, and even replaced by the extremely 
valuable Evidence given by various government 
departments. But in our view the analysis in the 
Association’s Evidence stands unshaken. Comparing 
it now with the analysis in the Commission’s Report, 
we naturally tend to be especially conscious of the 
defects in the latter. Perhaps this was to be expected. 
Weare the organ of a group of planners and sociolog- 
ists who have concentrated attention on these ques- 
tions for forty years; while the Royal Commissioners, 
most of them new to these questions, devoted part of 
their time to them for two years. The spirited debate 
within the covers of the Report, however, between the 
Majority, the Reservationists, and the Minority, 
fairly well presents the issues on which the more 
crucial differences of opinion and accent arise. Per- 
haps the most unfortunate of the defects in the 
Majority analysis is its statement, several times re- 
peated, that the size of a city would not matter if it 
were properly planned. This is simply not true, as we 
have demonstrated again and again by a study of the 
necessities of daily transport, the quantum of living- 
space in city centres, the sense of community, and the 
access of central residents to the countryside. You 
cannot plan a nine-million city satisfactorily as a ° 
single or continuous urban tract. It is particularly 
regrettable that this old and dangerous fallacy is given 
new currency in the Report, because (as is already 
evident from some press comments) it has tended to 








weaken the force of the Commission’s main conclu- 
sions. 

The Nine Conclusions on Policy, however, are the 
things that matter most. It is of the greatest impor- 
tance that on the basic principles of future national 
policy the Commissioners are unanimous. These 
principles are clearly formulated by the Majority. 
They are endorsed, hammered home, and represent- 
ed as urgent by the two Minorities. They accord 
closely with the policy advocated in this Journal and 
put before the Commission in the Association’s 
Evidence. We hail the Nine Conclusions of the Re- 
port as the first authoritative draft of a Charter of 
National Planning. 


The War and the Report 


The terms of the Report were settled before war 
broke out. Now it has come, the vast majority of 
people must be absorbed fully in the war effort and 
concerned mainly to secure a satisfactory outcome 
and a peace that will assure the national objectives 
and security. But vast changes are produced by the 
war, and it has become all the more necessary that 
some thinking shall continue about the problems 
with which the Commission was concerned. The pub- 
lication of the Report at this time shows that the 
Government are not averse to some public attention 
being directed to the issues of urban confusion, 
regional deterioration, and damage to the country- 
side. To spare some measure of thought for the future 
need not prejudice our duty to the emergencies of the 
present. It may even help to keep us going—by giving 
us hope, and by refreshing our determination to protect 
our right and power to plan a better world for our- 
selves and our children. 

The developments consequent on the war itself, 
though in the nature of the case not advertised, are 
very great. They are likely to be continuous. There is 
an immediate need for some form of interim national 
control over land uses, to reconcile to some degree the 
conflicting claims (as for example of a munition fac- 
_ tory,ora camp, and agriculture), or to judge the merits 
of industrial expansion in this or that district in re- 
lation to the local housing capacity or the public ser- 
vices. A national authority competent to give a know- 
ledgeable last word on land uses would seem an 
obvious necessity in order to avoid the waste of re- 
sources by a catch-as-catch-can grabbing of sites for 
different departmental purposes. During war, when 
ordinary private development is at a minimum, and 
time is everything, such a machinery could be quick 
and could be relatively immune from public notices, 
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appeals and the rest of the normally necessary red 
tape. Both the research and the “‘democratic” safe- 
guarding of interests required for such decisions in 
peace would be impracticable if applied to the 
demands of defence departments in war. But rough 
and ready decisions by a Board with a planning out- 
look would be better than a chaotic scramble for sites. 
The Board could at least take general account of a 
future layout of the country as envisaged by the 
Barlow Report. Even quickly balancing technical, 
agricultural, municipal, and social considerations, it 
could undoubtedly prevent serious mistakes and ir- 
reparable damage to national resources. Some such 
machinery ought to be set up at once. It should be so 
contrived as to pave the way for, perhaps finally to 
merge into, the machinery of national and regional 
planning proposed in the Report. 


The “Planning Front” 

The Policy for National Planning printed in two 
recent issues of this Journal was drafted before the 
Royal Commission reported. It is more definite in the 
town-country pattern which it asks for, but it is con- 
sistent with the principles adopted in the Report. At 
the very well attended Conference on the draft Policy 
(reported on another page), and in correspondence 
with a large number of societies concerned with town 
and country questions, the general outline has been 
well received. The title “Planning Front” is generally 
disliked, but most of the other suggested emendations 
merely involve minor drafting changes or the addi- 
tion of phrases covering aspects of policy that are 
generally agreed. The statement of principles is now 
being re-drafted, and it seems probable that a wording 
can be evolved setting forth a clear policy on which 
most of the interested bodies will agree. If that object 
is achieved, it should help towards the unity of the 
planning movement on the important parts of a 
national programme covered by the statement. 


Conference on the Report 


An important Conference will be held at Oxford, 
on June 21st—23rd, on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission. The purposes of the Conference will be: 
to gain support from local authorities, planners, and 
the public for the findings of the Report; to try to 
reach agreement as to the practical policy to be 
pressed; and to consider what wartime machinery is 
practicable as a first step. Members of the Commis- 
sion will take part. The programme can be obtained 
from the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, 10 Parkway, Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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HEN Mr Gradgrindt decided to establish 

his factory in Coketown he laid the founda- 

tions of British industrial prosperity by 
saving 2x pounds a year on transport costs and 3y 
pounds a year on power costs. Labour followed him, 
partly because of the glittering urban fascination of 
Coketown to the benighted villager, and partly be- 
cause of the accommodating spirit of the guardians 
of poorlaw children. (Also, perhaps, because people 
wanted work and wages.) Textbooks were subse- 
quently written to show that if Mr Gradgrind had put 
his factory in Little Doodleham instead, his relative 
saving would have been 3x pounds a year for trans- 
port and 2y pounds a year for power. Mr Gradgrind 
therefore could have done no other than he did. He 
was a godson of the Invisible Hand. Yet he died all 
unconscious of his exalted status. And, as Professor 
Dennison tells us, in effect, in his first paragraph, the 
writers of the textbooks died oblivious of the fact, 
plain to the amateur sociologist Dickens, that Coke- 
town cost the state 20x pounds a year in crime and 
30y pounds a year in ill-health and premature 
mortality; and no one will ever measure what it cost 
its unhappy citizens in deprivation of the elementary 
decencies and graces of life on this fair earth. Pro- 
fessor Dennison does not put it quite in this way. He 
opens his book thus: 


It is only during the last decade that a number of 
different causes have contributed to fix attention 
on problems of the location of industry. In recent 
years certain elements which were previously not 
recognized as of major importance have become 
regarded as social problems of the first magnitude. 
Such are the consequences, both social and 
economic, of urban concentration. . . 


So much for Blake, Robert Owen, Chadwick, Cob- 
bett, Engels, Kingsley, Ruskin, Ebenezer Howard, 
and a dozen Royal Commissions; so much even for 
Mr Neville Chamberlain’s Committee on Unhealthy 
Areas of the last decade but one! 

Professor Dennison disarms criticism on these 
lines by heading his first chapter with a brilliantly 
comic quotation from Through the Looking-Glass. 
His study of all previous scientific theories of the 
location of industry is a capable piece of destructive 
analysis. I do not think he does full justice to Marshall, 
who was never entirely intimidated by the spiritual 


* A Review of “The Location of Industry and the Depressed 
Areas,” by S.R. Dennison, M.A. Oxford University Press, 1939. 
205 pp. and index. 10/- net. 

t Or, rather, his father-in-law, Mr Bounderby. 





Location Through The Looking-Glass 


By F. J. OSBORN 






parentage of Gradgrind, and realized the necessity 
of controlling not only the density but the size of 
towns by governmental restrictions of the “bye-law” 
type. He does, however, deal very faithfully with the 
pretentious general theory of the classical Weber, 
who, as he says, complicated the treatment of a few 
factors in location and ignored the rest. He very wisely — 
eschews any ambition to construct a new general 
theory. He confines himself to a useful attempt to 
find whether certain factors of location, notably 
transport, have changed in relative importance, and 
whether such changes have had anything to do with 
changes in the broad distribution of industry in 
Great Britain. Within his severely defined field he is 
exact, lucid, well-informed, and balanced. It is a joy 
to be shown round by so scientific a guide, even 
though the territory traversed is on the two-dimen- 
sional side of the mirror, and the “‘social problems” 
associated with the grouping of population, while 
recognized formally, are not brought into the detailed 
analysis. 

In his chapter on “The Method of Approach” 
(headed by humorously parallel quotations from the 
Evidence of the Board of Trade and of the Ministry 
of Labour) he recognizes that the real decisions as to 
location are taken in the minds of entrepreneurs, and 
admits the possibility of “‘caprice” while deploring 
exaggerations of the importance of such a factor. I do 
not think he quite appreciates the full strength of our 
own contention that in making decisions many in- 
commensurable factors have to be considered; 
caprice is not the inclusive word for faults of valuation 
which may be socially and economically serious in the 
long term. The analysis suffers badly at this point by 
ignoring factors such as the energy and contentment 
of workers, that are increasingly, but by no means 
fully, present in the consideration of entrepreneurs. 
Ultimately the social and business factors may be 
seen to be inseparable; but they will remain to a large 
extent incommensurable to the factory promoter who 
is not also an economist and a sociologist. Here we 
are at the limits of science and in the sphere of will and 
the ultimate purpose of human beings. That is why 
any professedly scientific study of the reasons for the 
existing pattern of industrial distribution must have 
a limited value. 

The merit of Professor Dennison’s method is at its 
highest, I think, in his chapter on ““The Transport 
Factor.”’ After his satirical citation from Alice I was 
alarmed to find this chapter adorned by an extract 
from my verbal evidence before the Royal Commis- 





sion. The essence of my modestly-worded opinion 
turns out, however, to be confirmed by his own. In a 
great many of the expanding industries transport 
proves to be a comparatively small factor in location. 
Like the cheapening of electricity, the lowering of 
transport costs could have led equally as well to dis- 
persal as to concentration. The chapter throws clear 
light on the classes of ‘ndustry fer which these factors 
are more and less influential. The “market area” is of 
great importance, but not primarily for reasons of 
transport costs. It is necessary for national planners to 
weigh carefully the significance of the market area 
and the grouping of related industries. These factors 
may re-emphasize the necessity of the creation of 
some satellite towns near the large agglomerations, as 
distinct from the attempt to direct new industry to- 
wards more remote districts. The garden city move- 
ment has always been fully aware of the existence of 
regional association in industry. Professor Dennison 
says nothing to shake our view that most of the ex- 
panding industries have sufficient elasticity of loca- 
tion to permit of decentralization to satellite towns. 

As to the influence of other changing factors, no 
very clear picture emerges, though there are many 
points of great interest. Varying wage-rates in differ- 
ent districts have some effect; finance not much; 
the fear or love of trade-unionism very little; local 
taxation hardly any. The presence of skilled labour 
is diminishing in importance, but the demand for 
skill is not decreasing; actually the number of semi- 
skilled jobs is growing, at the expense both of the 
unskilled and the super-skilled. The effect on lecation 
is to cause movements of workers to industry rather 
than the reverse. 

On the practical question as to whether State inter- 
vention in factory location is called for, Professor 
Dennison leans backward. He attains, after much 
heart-searching, a position, not of neutrality, but of 
non-belligerency. He is in the academic tradition to 
the extent that his awed respect for his specimens 
(which is, of course, bound up with his value as a 
scientist) inevitably makes it seem to him sacrilege 
that any one should come along and tumble them 
about. Modern industrialists, like Gradgrind, cannot 
really feel that their everyday deeds are all sub- 
sections of the laws of economics, though they loyally 
back up the Board of Trade and the F.B.I. in putting 
over a good pretence to that effect. If they genuinely 
felt like that they would stand transfixed before the 
looking-glass, so lost in respect for their own acts as 
to be unable to act at all. 

Professor Dennison’s detailed arguments against 
State intervention are excellently stated and seem 
weighty. They are more valid, however, against the 
opportunist policy of piecemeal inducements to 
industry to settle in selected Depressed Areas than 
against a broad national policy such as that envisaged 
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by the Barlow Report. In the last resort they are all 
attributable to two lacunae in the merely scientific 
approach. One is that science can hardly take cog- 
nizance of a formula for the arrangement of the surface 
of Britain—a creative town-country pattern—which 
is in process of political crystallization. Collective 
volition, based on collective desire, comes into that, 
after a long process of education, research, and 
political agitation. Our seven-point Planning Policy, 
the Barlow Report, and the reports of the National 
Resources Board of the U.S.A. are among the many 
symptoms of such crystallization. Whether under the 
stimulus of the admitted evils of laissez-faire this 
demand will gain sufficient definiteness and force 
remains to be seen. But it is a poor argument against 
the practicability of a guided distribution of popula- 
tion that the economist, sitting aloft, au dessus de la 
mélée, has not even the elements of a better town- 
country pattern in his own mind. The other /acuna in 
current economic theory on this subject is the dis- 
regard of the so-called “social-problem” aspect of 
urbanism as itself a major factor in industrial effici- 
ency. Thoroughly bad and stupid national planning 
could conceivably reduce factory productivity. But to 
assume that national planning would probably do so 
is to assume that we proceed from the silly extreme 
that entrepreneurs have all the say in location to the 
equally silly extreme that they have none at all. Our 
own practical proposal implies a gradual introduction 
of sociological considerations, which are now widely 
recognized as of importance also to industry, as a 
limiting factor on decisions that will still be taken 
primarily by the industrialists themselves. The anti- 
dote to Professor Dennison’s doubts of this moderate 
measure of social guidance is a fuller contemplation 
than he gives in his book of the truly appalling con- 
sequences, present and proximate, of laissez-faire. 

I can sympathize with the scientific economist’s 
temperamental resistance to the entry of the State 
into a new field of intervention. The existing chess- 
board situation presents such a beautiful and delicate 
balance, and is capable of such refined analysis, that 
a move might spoil everything. Time marches on, 
however, and moves are in the nature of the game. 

Planners interested in the location of industry 
should certainly read this book, which is by far the 
best on the subject yet written. In this review I have 
not been able to do justice to the wealth of interesting 
detail that it contains. And there is always pleasure 
and mental stimulus in a carefully thought-out and 
precisely worded argument. It may be objected, and 
it is true, that mastery of the scientific diagnostics of 
location is no more necessary to the town-planner 
than familiarity with textbooks of gynaecology is to 
an expectant mother. But some are tougher than 
others, and those who have time and inclination may 
as well get the general hang of the business. 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED? 


Opinions from Press and Platform 


Ir God made the country and man made the town, 
the devil must have been responsible for conurba- 
tions. —Manchester Guardian 


Tuat London is too big, and that its concentrated 

industries offer too broad a target to aerial attack, are 

propositions that will be gainsaid.in few quarters. 
—The Observer 


A City of five millions and more, as London is, is not 
a city, but a collection of towns. It has no real cor- 
porate life, it is too big to get about comfortably. It is, 
in fact, a State rather than a city, where ideally every 
citizen should know, at least by sight, every one he 
would like to know.—“‘canpiDus” (The Daily Sketch) 


Contrast the lot of the Londoner with that of a 
Northamptonian. In the town of a hundred thousand 
people all can reach the country readily, and inside 
the town itself there is room for parks and recreation 
grounds. In London, peace, quiet, and the beauty of 
nature have to be sought at the end of a journey 
which the poor cannot afford. Where there are chil- 
dren the need and the prohibition are all the more 
acute. —Northampton Chronicle and Echo 


THE tragedy, as I see it, is the way that London has 
betrayed the hopes of so many people. A man has 
been offered double the salary to come to London. He 
keeps on writing home to tell the folks at home how 
his salary is rising and how well he is doing. 

Neither he nor they realize that his brother at home 
is getting far more value for his labour, though his pay 
is lower. 

His people think of him as a citizen of the greatest 
city in the world, whereas he is only a ratepayer in a 
suburb that to him and his wife is the acme of dull- 
ness. Every time the folks at home see a picture of the 
West End or the kind of life supposed to be lived 
there, they think enviously that “‘our Bill” is mixed 
up in all that. 

They do not know that Bill, when he has paid his 
rent, rates and taxes, and higher prices for most 
things, cannot afford to go near the ‘West End.” 

It is no use telling people these things, of course. 
Arguments will not convince them. But the war may 
lead them to find out for themselves, and there may be 
surprising results. 

—‘“‘THE MAN IN THE STREET” (The Star) 


FLaTs, even when equipped with swimming pools 
and squash courts, cannot be regarded as homes fit for 
children to live in.—sIR WALTER LANGDON-BROWN 


I FEEL that the modern increase in the percentage of 
flat dwellers will eventually have a detrimental effect 
on the national character. The Englishman’s ability 
to retain his independence of outlook, whilst showing 
at the same time a marked genius for common action 
when required is, no doubt, in a considerable degree 
due to the fact that as a nation our town dwellers have, 
up to the present, largely remained dwellers in in- 
dividual houses rather than in large buildings of the 
flat type.—MR W. H. ELGAR ( The Contract Journal) 


THE fact that Glasgow is being allowed to spread in a 
haphazard manner, with no eye to the future, with no 
provision for a “green belt,” and with no expert town- 
planner to direct its growth, is no credit to the com- 
mon sense of its inhabitants and those whom they have 
elected to be their representatives.—MRS JEAN MANN 


THERE are not a few loyal and thoughtful Scots who 
see in Glasgow the same enemy to the well-propor- 
tioned balance of Scotland, its industries, agriculture, 
and local characteristics that London is to England 
and Great Britain. 

—HAL 0’ THE WYND (Glasgow Evening Times) 


Every reasonable man will agree that, before a fac- 
tory is put up on any site, the needs of the community 
should be considered. 

—MR W. L. HICHENS (Liverpool Daily Post) 


BRITAIN, for her economic sins, has such a crowding 
together of peoples as exists nowhere else in the world. 
We have created air targets as appalling in size as they 
are in slummy content. 

—SIR LEO CHIOZZA MONEY (Forward) 


EVACUATION has proved beyond question that the 
decentralizing of the population into smaller places 
was desirable not only in the face of modern war 
danger but also on the ground of health, education, 
and administration generally. 

—NMR G. M. HARRIS (Universe) 





THE FENLAND 


The Medieval Fenland, by H. C. Darby. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Draining of the Fens, by H. C. Darby. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 21s. net. 

T is an enthralling story which Dr Darby tells in 

these two companion volumes. Here geography, 
history, and economics are merged in one and the 
story of the fens becomes the story of one of man’s 
most persistent efforts in planning. 

“The fascination of the theme,” the author him- 
self remarks, “cannot be denied. The thirteen hun- 
dred square miles of Fenland constitute a very dis- 
tinctive region in the English plain, and the vast 
horizon of the fen has made an appeal to the imagina- 
tion of many people.” 

The first volume begins the story before Domesday 
when men had indeed tried to inhabit it but “noman 
could do it on account of manifold horrors and fears, 
and the loneliness of the wide wilderness.” In the 
second volume the year 1900 concludes the narrative 
although an epilogue summarises the legacy of dif- 
ficulty that 250 years of draining bequeathed to the 
twentieth century. To-day, the Fenland “‘is one of the 
most arable areas in England, supporting the tradi- 
tional crops such as wheat, but characterised by 
potatoes, flowers, small fruits, and market-garden 
crops. A newcomer on the southern peats is sugar 
beet. The annual returns of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture tell their own tale, and he who walks abroad in 
the Fens will see on either hand the signs‘ of this 
prosperity.” 

Dr Darby has written an impressive history. It re- 
minded the reader of one of the greatest of modern 
novels, ““Growth of the Soil,” because, although here 
was fact and there fiction, the two volumes told a 
story of man’s conquest, a conquest sublime in its 
struggle and in its results. 


Escape Who Can 


ees held their hands up 

To mobs’ responsive noises; 
Airmen sat in their classes 

And brooded on bomb-ballistics; 
Pianners coloured their plans up, 

Complying with model clauses; 
Professors wiped their glasses 

And studied their stern statistics. 


“Please, mummy, 

“Where can I play?” says Tommy. 

“Now will you sit still, you little bother!” 
Says Mother. 
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Knights were hoping for passion, 
Ladies for graceful passades; 
Poets of love were dreaming, 
Deep in the woods and valleys; 
Cold in their sublimation, 
Architects dreamed of facades, 
Of high white towers gleaming 
Over the city alleys. 


“T say, Gertie, 

‘Where can we meet?”’ says Bertie. 

““The flicks are two-and-six, and the Park 
“Shuts at dark.” 


Far from the cities’ riot 

We wise, we lucky, we precious, 
Smiled at the cattle browsing 

Down by the mill at the creek end; 
Slowly the green and the quiet 

Stole in our souls to refresh us— 
The Council for Minimum Housing 

Had had a delightful weekend. 


“Jill, Jill, 

“Let’s do an Indian whoop!”’ says Bill, 
Says Dad, “Now, my lad, stop that din; 

“Mrs Nextdoor’s in!” 


Coda 

Voice-trials of the sirens 

Croon above traffic jazz-blasts; 
Planes in their V-formations 

Goose-like plough the skyways; 
Britons from brick environs 

Hurriedly grab their gas-masks, 
And mighty evacuations 

Blacken the outward highways. 


“Don’t cry, 

“Don’t cry, Mum; kiss me and Sis goodbye’’! 
Though none knows, none, what new life is begun, 
Babyhood’s done. 

METROFUG 


* « . 


WE have now got to choose between a reasoned plan- 
ning and restricting of our cities, and London in par- 
ticular, and the end of British agriculture. 

GEORGE EDINGER in The Star. 


* * * 


EvEN if the next peace should end for all time the 
danger of aerial attack, the concentration of industry 
in London will retain its social and economic dis- 
advantages.—“‘vULCAN”’ (Sheffield Telegraph) 
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THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


A Descriptive Note on the Report 


Distribution of the Industrial Population was 

appointed on July 8th, 1937. Its members 
were: Sir Montague Barlow (chairman); Sir W. A. 
Robinson, Sir Francis Joseph, Sir William E. Whyte, 
Professor L. Patrick Abercrombie, Mr Ernest Bevin 
(replaced on his resignation by Mr H. H. Elvin), Mr 
F. D’Arcy Cooper, Mrs W. L. Hichens, Mrs A. V. 
Hill, Professor J. H. Jones, Mr G. Parker Morris, Mr 
S. A. Smith, and Mr G. W. Thomson. Its terms of 
reference were: 

To inquire into the causes which have influenced 
the present geographical distribution of the indus- 
trial population of Great Britain and the probable 
direction of any change in that distribution in the 
future; to consider what social, economic, or 
strategical disadvantages arise from the concen- 
tration of industries or of the industrial population 
in large towns or in particular areas of the country; 
and to report what remedial measures if any, should 
be taken in the national interest. 

Evidence was taken at 29 public meetings from 50 
bodies or persons, and written evidence was received 
from a further 72. Memoranda were also prepared at 
the request of the Commission by several groups of 
surveyors and economists. Most of the oral evidence 
has been published in 26 parts at a total price of 
£4 10s. 6d. A limited number of sets are available at 
the reduced price of £3 10s. Od. The Report itself 
was published on January 31st, 1940, at 5s.* Certain 
other evidence will be published in a separate volume. 
The most important of the evidence was submitted by 
the Ministries or Departments of Health, Trade, 
Agriculture, Transport, and Labour, the Scottish 
Department of Health, the Registrars General, the 
Electricity Commission, the London Transport 
Board, the London County Council, the Corporations 
of Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and Liverpool, 
the Associations of Local Authorities, the principal 
regional development Boards, the Railway and Road 
Associations, the Federation of British Industries, the 
Town Planning Institute, the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, Dr W. A. Robson, and 
Sir Raymond Unwin. Together the evidence con- 
stitutes the most comprehensive survey of British 
industry and of urban problems yet in existence. 


"Tbe Royal Commission on the Geographical 


* The Report and Evidence may be obtained from the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association’s Bookshop, 13 
Suffolk Street, London, S.W.1. 


Str MontTaGue — of the Royal 


ommisston 





There are four main documents: (1) the Majority 
Report, signed by ten Commissioners including the 
chairman; (2) a note of Reservation by three of the 
Majority; (3) a Minority Report signed by the three 
remaining Commissioners; and (4) a Dissentient 
Memorandum on Planning by one of the Minority 
(Professor Abercrombie). In the appendix is a 
Memorandum on the Location of Industry by Prof. 
J. H. Jones and a Memorandum on Planning in Other 
Countries by Mr G. L. Pepler. 


The Majority Report 


Much of the Majority Report is a comprehensive, 
though necessarily not unbiased, synthesis of the 
evidence. It is in itself a skilful compression, and can- 
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not be satisfactorily summarized in this short note. 
After an introduction on the phenomena of urbaruza- 
tion generally in the world and specially in Great 
Britain, there is an analysis of the causes of the present 
distribution of Britain’s population and industry, 
followed by a study of the social, economic, and 
strategical disadvantages. Though all the relevant 
points of criticism are entertained, most planners and 
candid students of the subject will think, with the 
Minority of the Commissioners, that these chapters 
somewhat understate the disadvantages and mini- 
mize the urgency of the problem. Next come a series 
of chapters on related questions: a useful discussion 
of the technical defects of present planning legislation 
and practice; a collection of schemes and proposals 
for dealing with the crucial question of compensation 
and betterment; a brief description of garden cities 
and satellite towns; and chapters touching future 
changes in the population, the Depressed Areas and 
the national balance of industry, different types of 


The problem of congestion: one of the evils of the 
overgrown town... 


cities and the problem of congestion, the special prob- 
lem of London, and Regionalism. 

The chapter on Remedies is open to the same 
general criticism as the analysis, but its conclusions 
are definite: 

413. It is not possible from the evidence submit- 

ted to us to avoid the conclusion that the disadvan- 

tages in many, if not in most, of the great industrial 
concentrations, alike on the strategical, the social, 
and the economic side, do constitute serious handi- 
caps and even in some respects dangers to the 
nation’s life and development, and we are of 
opinion that definite action should be taken by the 

Government towards remedying them. 

This is followed by the further statement (para. 427) 
that the problems “are national in character. . . The 
solution . . . must, therefore, be sought along the lines 
of national inquiry and national guidance.” 
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Nine Points of Unanimity 


The Commission unanimously accepted nine con- 
clusions (para. 428) which may be briefly summarized 
thus: 

1. In view of the nature and urgency of the prob- 
lems, national action is necessary. 

2. A Central Authority, national in scope and 
character, is required. 


3. Its activities should extend beyond the powers 
of any existing Government Department. 

4. Objectives of national action: 

(a) Further redevelopment of congested urban 
areas. 

(b) Decentralization or dispersal of industries 
and population from such areas. 

(c) Reasonable balance of industry between 
regions, and diversification within regions. 

5. The drift of population to London and the 
Home Counties demands immediate attention. 

6. The Central Authority, whether advisory or 
executive, to examine forthwith and formulate a 
policy of decentralization or dispersal, considering: 

(i) What congested urban areas should be decen- 
tralized. 

(ii) In cases where decentralization is desirable, 
whether to encourage or develop: (a) garden 
cities or garden suburbs; (b) satellite towns; 
(c) trading estates; (d) existing small towns or 
regional centres; or (e) to use other methods. 

In all cases provision to be made for: (a) economic 
requirements of industry; (b) avoidance of unneces- 
sary competition; and (c) strategical considerations. 

(iii) That the time factor is important under (ii). 
Without excluding private enterprise, municipalities 
should be encouraged to undertake satellite towns, 
trading estates, etc. (a) on a regional rather than 
municipal basis, and (b) with financial assistance 
from the Government, especially in the early years. 

7. The Central Authority to have the right to in- 
spect all Planning Schemes, and to consider, in co- 
operation with the Departments concerned, their 
modification or correlation in the national interest. 

8. The Central Authority to study the location of 
industry with a view to anticipating Depressed Areas 
and preserving 4(c) above. 

9. Powers of the Central Authority should include: 
(a) collection of information on location of industry; 
(b) research as to natural resources; (c) advice to 
Government, local authorities, and industrialists on 
location; and (d) publication of Reports. 


Majority Proposals 

The Majority recommend the setting up of a 
“National Industrial Board,” to research into, advise 
upon, and regulate the location of industry, consisting 
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of a whole-time salaried chairman and three other 
members “‘chosen for their eminence in public life, 
regard being had to their experience in industry and 
business from the side of both employers and employ- 
ed.” They would be appointed by the President of the 
Board of Trade after consultation with certain other 
Ministers. The Board would appoint staff and set up 
regional bodies for study. Its advisory functions 
would accord with point 9 above. It would submit a 
Report as to what powers it required to implement 
point 4 above. But it would have immediate powers to 
regulate or refuse admission to London and the Home 
Counties of additional industrial undertakings; such 
powers to be extensible to other areas by Orders in 
Council. 


The Reservations 


The Reservationists (three of the Majority—Prof. 
J. H. Jones, Mr G. W. Thomson, and Sir William E. 
Whyte) stress more than the Majority Report the 
urgency and scale of the problems needing attention. 
Recognizing the primary necessity of the control of 
the drift of industry to London, they would rapidly 
apply the same control to other areas. Their practical 
proposal differs from that of the Majority in that 
Regional bodies should at once be set up, and the 
Board should be instructed, not merely empowered, 
to formulate forthwith the powers and measures they 
require for both negative and positive action on a 
national scale. The powers of the Commissioners for 
the Special Areas should be transferred to the new 
Board, which should consist of a full-time chairman 
and five other persons instead of three. 


The Minority Report 

The Minority Report (signed by Professor Aber- 
crombie, Mr H. H. Elvin, and Mrs W. L. Hichens) 
forcibly puts forward the view that the Majority’s 
analysis does not make clear the magnitude or urgency 
of the evils revealed in the evidence, and that their 
proposals are not adequate to the nine principles of 
policy agreed upon. They prefer a new Department of 
State under a Minister of Cabinet rank, absorbing the 
planning powers of the Ministry of Health and the 
functions of the Special Areas Commissioners. In 
addition to the advisory powers, which are common 
ground, the Minority would empower the new 
Department to exercise control over all new factories 
and all factory extensions throughout the ccuntry, the 
Ministry to divide the country into three classes of 
aresa; (a) areas of free entry; (b) areas of prohibition 
(with certain exemptions); and (c) areas of consent. 
A Commission of Research would prepare for the 
Minister an outline of national development. The 
Minister would have powers to assist by loan and 
grants the establishment of new towns and develop- 
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ment of small towns, regional centres, trading estates, 
and national parks. If a new Department is imprac- 
ticable, the proposed Board should be entrusted with 
these full powers. 

Professor Abercrombie’s “Dissentient Memoran- 
dum on Planning in Relation to the Location of Indus- 
try” is a valuable analysis of how far the statutory 
planning machinery needs amendment to give effect 
to the agreed policy, and how far the present machin- 
ery could be administratively used for that purpose. 
It should be read in conjunction with Chapter vit of 
the Majority Report, which, despite some com- 
placency of tone, makes a very definite contribution to 
this part of the subject. 


Comments on the Commission 


Among the usefui writings that have so far appear- 
ed on the Report may be mentioned the leading article 
in The Times of February \st, and an article by Sir 
Montague Barlow in The Spectator of March 8th. 
The proceedings of the Commission are discussed in 
the Political Quarterly by F. J. Osborn (July- 


. September 1938, and April 1940), and by Dr W. A. 


Robson (January-March 1940). Mr S. R. Dennison’s 
book, Location of Industry and the Depressed Areas, 
reviewed in this issue, derives much of its data from 
the evidence. Mr John Dower, A.R.I.B.A., reviews 
the Report in the Journal of the R.I'B.A. of 18th 
March, 1940. The P.E.P. Broadsheet No. 164, of 26th 
March, 1940, contains intelligent criticism. 


IN LONDON NOW 


HE ECONOMIST of March 30th, 1940, dis- 

cusses the effect of the war on London. Nearly 
250,000 children were evacuated, and over 100,000 
have returned. Of 3,500 firms evacuated, over 700 
have returned. 20,000 to 25,000 civil servants have 
remained away. The total net movement right away 
from London is probably less than a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Some districts however are badly hit. The popu- 
lation of South Paddington has fallen from 140,000 to 
100,000. In Eaton Square only 6 of 120 houses are 
occupied. Retail sales in January in Central London 
and the West End are only down by 11 per cent on 
1939, and in the suburbs only 1 per cent, and this is 
not all due to the evacuation. Rents of business 
premises, however, have fallen very heavily in the 
City and West End, and rates in most of the boroughs 
are up. The Fcmomuist’s conclusion is that while 
Central London has for some time been paying the 
penalty of excessive size, London is by no means a 
distressed area, and has nowhere suffered as other 
towns suffered—to London’s advantage—in the 
“inter-war” years. If air-raids begin, however, the 
picture may change. 
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The Report and Industry 


By THE RT HON. SIR MONTAGUE BARLOW 


(CHAIRMAN OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION) 


it is impossible to deal with all the varied and vi- 

tally important problems of social and national wel- 
fare involved in the Report, recently issued, of the 
Royal Commission. Speaking to this representative 
audience of the Federation, I propose to consider 
some aspects of the Report which most directly apply 
to and affect those engaged in the direction of industry. 

The Commission were charged with the examina- 
tion: First of the causes of the present distribution of 
our industrial population (including the concentra- 
tions into the great modern cities); secondly of the 
disadvantages (which obviously involve some esti- 
mate of balancing advantages) of these great cities 
from the social, economic, and strategic points of 
view; lastly, what remedial measures, if any, should 
be taken in the national interest. 

I have no intention of wearying you by attempting 
to summarize the mass of evidence submitted to the 
Commission. But as to the vital question whether dis- 
advantages were in fact arising from the concentra- 
tion of population in the great cities, it was not pos- 
sible on the evidence submitted to avoid the conclu- 
sion that (in spite of great and continued improve- 
ment in recent years) the disadvantages in many, if 
not most, of the big industrial concentrations did 
constitute serious handicaps, and even in some res- 
pects dangers, to the nation’s life and development; 
and that definite action should be taken by the 
Government with a view to remedying them. 

As to the lines on which this action should proceed, 
it was satisfactory that though the issues were com- 
plicated, and the ground in many respects unexplor- 
ed, the Commission (which included such distin- 
guished industrialists as Sir Francis Joseph and Mr 
D’Arcy Cooper) were able to agree unanimously on 
. nine main objectives or proposals of national reme- 

dial policy. 

Several of these nine conclusions emphasized the 
need of more extensive and well considered activity in 
respect of policies already approved by the Legisla- 
ture, such as redevelopment of congested areas, 
decentralization of industry and the industrial popu- 
lation from such areas, and extension of planning on 
Garden City lines. 

But in addition the Commission were unanimous 


Ji: IS obvious that in the course of a short address 


* An address entitled ““The Problem of London and the Great 
Cities,” delivered tc the Grand Council of the Federation of 
British Industries. 


in recommending certain new developments, includ- 
ing two of major importance; first that a new central 
authority national in character was required; and 
secondly that the continued drift of the industrial 
population to London and the Home Countiest 
demanded immediate attention. 

It is not generally realized how active and conti- 
nuous that drift has been in recent years; this south- 
east corner of Great Britain has less than seven per 
cent of the total acreage of the country, but between 
1921 and 1937 the population of the area increased by 
just under two millions, or eighteen per cent, while 
the total population of the whole country in the same 
period only rose by 74 per cent or 34 millions; put 
another way, of the whole increase of population in 
Great Britain in those sixteen years 1921 to 1937, 
more than half was in London and the Home Counties. 

When it came to the constitution and powers of the 
new central authority differences were disclosed; of 
thirteen members of the Commission, ten signed a 
Majority Report (three with Reservations) which re- 
commended the creation of a national Industrial 
Board, to consist of a Chairman and three other mem- 
bers qualified by eminence and experience; the powers 
of the Board were to be generally advisory in charac- 
ter, but in the case of London and the Home Counties 
the Board was to have (somewhat on the lines pro- 
posed by another distinguished industrialist, Sir 
Malcolm Stewart, in his Report as Commissioner for 
the Distressed Areas in 1936) executive authority, 
negative in character, i.e., power to control, and if 
necessary refuse, the setting up of new industries in 
London and the Home Counties; there would be cer- 
tain exceptions, for instance small industries; excep- 
tion would also be made in the particular case of an 
industry which could show proof that it could not be 
conducted on an economic basis elsewhere than in 
that area. 

The control to be exercised in the South-East Area 
was to be capable of extension to other parts of the 
country by Order in Council; it was also contemplated 
that as experience justified progress further powers 
would be entrusted to the Board. 

The three members who signed the Majority 
Report with Reservations, and the three who put for- 
ward a Minority Report, took a wider range and pro- 
posed more extended powers. 


+t Defined as Essex, Herts, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, Bucks, 
and Beds. 
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The Report of the Majority constitutes a practic- 
able advance which could and should be embodied in 
legislation forthwith. It has been strongly criticized 
in some quarters for not going far enough; on the 
other hand there may be some in this audience who 
consider it goes too far. ‘The va media often indicates 
the sane line of advance. 

With regard to the proposed control for London 
and the Home Counties, two questions suggest them- 
selves: first, is such control desirable in the national 
interest; secondly, need industry feel alarm at the 
measure of control suggested? 

As to the first query, many of those concerned, for 
instance the L.C.C., took the view that London was 
too vast already; yet the evidence showed no indica- 
tion of any slackening of the drift to the South East. 
The London traffic authorities look forward to serving 
an additional population rising to somewhere near a 
million, while no alleviation appeared to be in sight for 
the sorrows of the strap-hanger. Again the strategical 
danger and risk of attack from the air on this great 
sprawling target is very present to the minds of all of 
us. 

These difficulties and dangers exist already; they 
can but be intensified if London and its surroundings 
continue to expand without limit. 

As to the second question, I do not believe that the 
measure of control ‘proposed need cause alarm to 
industry. It is obvious that Great Britain lives by 
manufacture and trade, particularly foreign trade; 
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any ill-considered proposals which handicapped in- 
dustry would deal a blow to national existence. But 
leading industrialists in their evidence accepted the 
view that some action by Government in the direction 
of supervision of location was to be welcomed; and 
this Federation in its carefully considered answers, 
while opposed to anything like compulsion, concurred 
that with regard to the London area (and apart from 
the special case of a new industry which could not be 
carried on successfully elsewhere) new industries 
might be discouraged, and urged to go elsewhere. 

Two words in conclusion. Location of industry 
with all the vital issues of social well-being involved— 
housing, health, recreation, and general amenity— 
can only be dealt with on a nation-wide plan, not 
piecemeal, and in this view we were glad to receive the 
support of the Federation’s own witnesses. 

Lastly it may seem curious to be discussing such a 
topic as this at a time when all our energies are direct- 
ed to winning the war; but location will be a matter of 
first importance when our attention is turned to post- 
war re-construction. In the last war the Cabinet began 
to study re-construction more than two years before 
the armistice, and we owe the Forestry Commission, 
the Electricity Commission, and many other 


developments to the thoroughness with which that 
work was done. I am not at all certain whether, when 
the pressure of reconstruction is upon us, new forces 
may not be heard to demand more far-reaching 
measures than any so far contemplated. 


“The control proposed need cause no alarm to industry ...”’ 
Interior of a factory on the Team Valley Trading Estate, Gateshead, showing typical clerestory flat-roof construction. 
Architect: W. G. Holford, A.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I. 
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The Minority Report 


By MRS W. L. HICHENS (Member of the Royal Commission) 


INORITY reports are sometimes consider- 
Mi regrettable because they may tend to 
weaken the general effect of both Reports on 
the public mind. But where a minority feel strongly 
that the recommendations of the majority are “far 
from being adequate” to carry out the objects which 
both sections approve, it is their duty to record their 
opinions and their convictions. Moreover, the general 
emphasis of the main Report may seem to them un- 
balanced and fail to “bring out vigorously enough the 
urgency of the problem; consequently the case for far- 
reaching reforms lacks the force which it ought to 
have.” The Minority felt that the report of the 
Majority was open to criticism on both these grounds. 
Speaking for myself, I found the section dealing 
with social disadvantages failed entirely to convey the 
picture left on my mind by the evidence and those 
visits we were able to make. 

The Minority signatories recommended a New 
Ministry, fully realizing that this suggestion might 
prove contentious at the present time but confident 
that ultimately events would prove them right. This 
recommendation, however, was never to their mind 
the main feature of their Report. The fundamental 
point, in their view, was that any body constituted to 
deal with this problem should have adequate execu- 
tive powers from the start, and an immediate start 
was urgently necessary. Hence the suggestion that, 
while the Reports form admirable material for use 
after the war, the whole question must be suspended 
until then, is to be deplored, because many of the 
problems with which the Reports deal are arising 
from day to day and will arise in their most critical 
form when peace returns. If the future is not to be 
compromised, and if the disastrous mistakes of the 
last post-war period are to be avoided, it is essential 
that a body equipped with powers and strengthened 
by experience of their use should be brought into 
being at once. For it cannot seriously be contended 
‘that the Central Authority will have no scope for the 
exercise of its powers during the war period or that 
the dangers of unplanned and uncontrolled develop- 
ment have receded; on the contrary, the drift to the 
towns has been replaced by a drift to the countryside 
and if the war goes on, further obstructions to reform 
created by vested interests, human ties, and local 
government commitments and prejudices will have 
grown up and the task of planning a happier Britain 
will have become more complex and difficult than 
ever. 

Reverting to the Reports, it is a striking fact that the 


whole Commission of thirteen members with diver- 
gent outlook, experience, and background, were 
agreed on nine points, the most significant of which 
was the first, which reads: 

In view of the nature and urgency of the prob- 
lems before the Commission, national action is 
necessary. 

Commenting on this, the Minority Report says: 

All the members of the Commission are agreed 

upon the urgent need for immediate action, but 

action implies the existence of a body with execu- 
tive powers and failing such a body, no means 
exist for translating words into deeds. 

Both reports recommended a Central Authority. 
Ignoring the differences of nature and constitution 
between them, let us concentrate on what powers 
they considered should be given to this body if it is to 
be effective. 

The one immediate power recommended by the 
majority—and it is an important one—is: 

As the drift of the industrial population to London 
and the Home Counties (Beds., Bucks., Essex, 
Herts., Kent, Middx., and Surrey) constitutes a 
social, economic, and strategical problem which 
demands immediate action, the Board be vested 
from the outset with powers to regulate the estab- 
lishment within that area of additional industrial 
undertakings. 

Now this proposal can be criticized, and in order to 
justify the action of the signatories of the Minority 
Report I must criticize it, but I do not wish to belittle 
its importance. It represents a crossing of the Rubicon 
on the part of a united Royal Commission from the 
safe tentative colourless recommendation of a purely 
advisory and research body to the creation of a new 
organ of Government, and as such it may well inau- 
gurate a new era of social reform. 

Why did the Minority feel impelled to go further. 
and present their own Report? What were the dif- 
ferences which seemed to them vital? 


In the first place we felt it to be our task to guide 
and lead public opinion and to achieve this end we 
were under no obligation to understate or modify our 
convictions for the sake of mere unanimity. It was our 
duty to stress our sense of the urgency of the problem, 
to say what we believed to be right and true and at the 
same time technically practicable, and to hope that our 
rulers would have the courage to believe it politically 
feasible. In the time at our disposal, after the failure 
to agree, however, it was impossible to draft a new 
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report covering the ground traversed by the main 
report; we could only indicate in outline some point 
of disagreement. 

It is when we come to the powers to be given to the 
new Authority that we give a sure and certain indica- 
tion of the importance we attach to immediate 
remedial measures. 

In the first place we felt there was no justification 
for confining the authority of this body to London and 
the Home Counties, for while the case for control in 
that area is strong, the case for including the rest of 
the country is equally strong and certainly less likely 
to give rise to controversy and provoke opposition. 

There are some who believe that the growth of 
London has been a factor in ‘increasing national 
wealth while others are certain that London isa liabil- 
ity rather than an asset, and it is clear that the subject 
is a thorny one and must be approached with the 
greatest care. 

But taking Great Britain as a whole, there are many 
clear cases where the controlling body would have no 
difficulty in making its decisions in the public interest 
without encountering the criticism that they were 
endangering commercial prosperity. 

We therefore recommended negative control of the 
location of industry for the whole country, giving de- 
tails of a workable zoning scheme calculated to exer- 
cise this control with the minimum of friction and 
delay. 

Secondly we recommended immediate powers to 
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enable the Central Authority to modify or adjust 
regional or local Planning Schemes. This proposal 
may well make the heart of the overworked planning 
department of the Ministry of Health quail and be 
hotly opposed by some local authorities. Nevertheless 
the conviction is growing among keen members of 
live local and regional planning committees that for 
planning to become a reality it must start from above 
and be national in character and in this view we con- 
cur. 

The whole question of planning is inextricably 
bound up with the difficult problem of Compensation 
and Betterment, which has never been fairly faced. It 
is important to stress here that the Royal Commission 
unanimously urged the establishment of an expert 
committee to tackle the subject. 

Our final recommendation was that from the outset 
the Central Authority should “be empowered to 
authorize financial assistance from Government 
sources in the form of loans, grants, or otherwise, with 
the object of encouraging desirable industrial location 
and proper planning, and for other purposes,” be- 
cause negative control by itself is a sterile thing unless 
accompanied by positive action which implies finan- 
cial backing. Surely the time for talk is past and action 
is overdue. The road to effective planning like that to 
some other place has for long been paved with good - 
intentions, and many of the difficulties with which we 
are confronted to-day might have been avoided if 
there had been less talk and more action. 


A Reservationist’s View 


A Summary of a Speech by Professor J. HARRY JONES 
(Member of the Royal Commission) at Glasgow, 15th March, 1940 


of acting on the Barlow Report depended on the 

backing it would receive from publicopinion. He 
was not there simply to advocate the particular scheme 
that bore his signature and those of Sir William E. 
Whyte and Mr G. W. Thomson; but he wanted to 
make clear the differences that underlay the three 
sections of the Report, and their causes. 

The three signatories of the Reservation were the 
only members of the Commission who were not Eng- 
lish, and they were courageous enough to accept the 
consequences of their own logic. They had to ask 
themselves, first, What do we want? and second, 
What is the situation that we are dealing with? The 
situation had to be analysed and judgement applied 
to it. Some elements in the situation were inevitable, 
like the rainfall; you just had to accept them. But if 
you found some that were not inevitable, you asked 
yourself if they were what you wanted. If not, how 


Potecingont JONES said that the possibility 


were you going to change them? That was their very 
simple mental process. 

They found certain things inevitable: for example, 
the association of industry with the industrial popula- 
tion. Growth of towns went with the growth of indus- 
tries. So the foundation of all social planning must be 
industrial in character. Certain industries. were fixed 
in place by nature; you could not dig coal where there 
was none, and you could not build ships inland. Hav- 
ing asked themselves the question: How far is the in- 
dustrial system of this country controllable? they 
found that a great part of it was controllable, and that 
the controllable portion was increasing fairly rapidly. 
He doubted if students of the subject were even yet 
fully aware of the revolution brought about by the 
internal combustion engine and the growth of newer 
types of industry. The industries that had so much 
extended London were largely those associated with 
the new economy. If the proportion of industry that is 
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controllable becomes larger, that meant that our power 
to determine our own fate is increasing. So is our res- 
ponsibility to posterity, for where there is power there 
is responsibility. 

Professor Jones went on to say that one outstanding 
- fact, which no one had been aware of, was that the 
growth of the London area was not due to anything 
comparable to the growth of ship-building on the 
Clyde. It was something that could have been control- 
led in the past had we known about it. It could be 
controlled without injury to the standard of life of the 
people. The whole of our policy must in future be 
based on this fact. Since 1938 the situation had been 
changed. Up till then much of the growth of London 
was merely the reverse side of a shield of which the 
obverse was the decline of the Depressed Areas. This 
fact lay at the root of the Note of Reservation to the 
Majority Report of the Barlow Commission. 


“The curse of the depressed areas is their depression. . .” 
distressed area or vast suburb. But they are palliatives, not a remedy for acute social problems. 
veterans play dominoes in a Sheffield new estate centre while members of the film society “‘shoot’’ the scene. 
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The curse of the Depressed Areas was their depres- 
sion; the good fortune of London was that it had little 
of these industries that had suffered by post-War 
depression. The decline of the declining industries 
was as great in London as in other areas. ‘The “‘trend 
of industry to the South” had been hopelessly mis- 
understood until the Commission had been able to 
discover part of the truth in their inquiries. 

It was no good talking of replanning the decaying 
areas if they were to continue to decay. Planning was 
inseparable from the restoration of industrial activity. 
You could not have satellite towns unless you could 
give them a sound industrial foundation. That general 
statement was accepted by the whole Commission 
and was the basis of the nine agreed objectives. The 
Commission was a collection of miscellaneous people, 
a sort of cross-section of society. If the nine objectives 
had been placed before them before they had studied 





Community centres help to relieve the tedium, whether in 


In the photograph 
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the whole problem they could have rejected them as 
“pure Bolshevism.” The great achievement of the 
Commission was that it had produced unanimity upon 
a set of objectives that ten years ago would have been 
considered utterly revolutionary. This was far more 
important than anything else in the Report. 

Having decided what they wanted, continued Pro- 
fessor Jones, the next thing was to decide: How were 
they to achieve it? On the question of machinery, 10 of 
the 13 Commissioners proposed a Board, while three 
proposed ‘a new Ministry. They had discussed this 
with experts, all men who had had experience of 
Government departments. Professor Jones consider- 
ed that if you chose a Ministry, you must stop there; 
you could not also say how it should operate, owing to 
the tradition of ministerial responsibility and depart- 
mental working. He could not contemplate leaving 
the responsibility in the hands of a Minister, knowing 
as he did the terrific force making for centralization of 
control in government departments. The suggestion 
of a Ministry had to be turned down as impracticable, 
and undesirable if one wanted any degree of decen- 
tralization. It was one of those cases in which the 
appropriate machinery of control was a Commission 
or Board. 

What about powers? The seven “majority of the 
Majority” appeared to him to run away from their 
own conclusions. Having agreed to the “nine points” 
he felt he had to accept the logical consequences. The 
Majority proposals gave the Board only advisory 
powers, except for London and the Home Counties. 
This seemed to him to be taking hold of the wrong end 
of the stick. The way to stop industry going to London 
was not to put a dyke round London, but to rebuild 
the rest of the country, making it attractive to go else- 
where. He felt the problem was to re-build, not solely 
the Special Areas, but the whole of the provinces. No 
doubt there were some places that must be written off 
as an economic loss. But it could not be said that the 
whole country outside the Home Counties had ceased 
to possess economic attractions. We should restore 
the balance of industry as between one part of the 
country and another. He rejected the view that this 
could only be done by subsidies. 

What was wanted was a national authority charac- 
terized by two things. First, its centre of gravity 
should be in the regions and not in London. You 
could not understand an industrial system by sitting 
down and reading statistics. The central authority 
should be the checking and supervising authority. 
Second, the Board must have executive powers. An 
advisory Board could not achieve the sort of thing 
they had in mind and the Board’s executive powers 
must be positive as well as negative. This sort of 
machinery would be able to set about the building of 
garden cities, satellite towns, and trading estates 
where it was found desirable. 
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The signatories of the Reservation had an intel- 
lectual companionship with the signatories of the 
Minority Report. Their difference with them was one 
of machinery. The machinery proposed by the Min- 
ority was an impossible machinery. 

In conclusion Professor Jones referred to the 
effect of the war on the issues raised by the Report. 
The Reservationists had stressed the urgency of the 
problem in relation to re-armament. In time the pre- 
sent movement of industry must be reversed, and 
places like Glasgow might be faced with a worse prob- 
lem than in the last depression. The war had made the 
problem more, not less, urgent. 

They could not foresee with certainty the nature of 
the peace to come. If it were an uneasy peace of con- 
tinued armament, there would be an increased rush of 
industry out of the big cities. If it were a peace of dis- 
armament, the next depression would find us without 
the reserves we had at the last one, and the problem 
would be more intense, unless we created a new 
attitude and a new method for dealing with it. What 
better way could there be than to set up the machinery 
they had suggested, with adequate powers to grapple 
with these great problems? Any such machinery 
must take time to get into its stride. There was not a 
moment to lose in setting it up. 


An Inalienable Right 


Children’s Gardens, by Edwin L. Howard. The Studio, 
2s. 6d. 


HE joy of a “garden of my own”’ ought to be one 

of the inalienable rights of every child—indeed, 
if it were so, much that is stupid and reactionary in 
present housing legislation and programmes would 
disappear. In this book Mr Howard provides schemes 
for the delight of children of various ages and each 
plan is accompanied by a simple working drawing 
easily followed even by those without technical 
knowledge. In a world of ugly things and ugly ideas, 
children should have their garden refuge of delight: 
this book will help them to it. 


Warsaw Recentralizing 


As tram and bus services are not operating, most 
Varsovians prefer to live in the centre of the town, and 
they are eager to let their suburban villas. Inside the 
town the overcrowding is terrible. Families herd to- 
gether in very few rooms, and lodgers are accepted 
only on condition that they pay the whole rent and 
provide the fuel. Meanwhile, the population of 
Warsaw will continue to increase as Poles driven 
from western Poland come to settle there. 

—The Times, 27 March 
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The Administration of National Planning 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


in public affairs, but the purposes which underlie a 

movement or a measure can generally be elicited 
froma study of the methods used. 

Take, for example, our town and country planning 
legislation. No one could study it for more than a 
couple of hours without discerning that the ministers 
who framed it, the officials who drafted it, and the 
Parliaments which passed it had not the slightest in- 
tention of establishing a system of national planning. 
The authorities on which powers are conferred com- 
prise urban districts, rural districts, municipal 
boroughs, and county boroughs. Among these are 
hundreds of small, poor, mis-shapen, and ill-equip- 
ped county districts, who were thus made the primary 
units for territorial planning; and it was not until 1932 
that the county councils were made even secondary 
planning authorities. Any prospect of planning on a 
larger scale was left to the uncertain chance of joint or 
combined action taking place by voluntary consent 
between groups of contiguous local authorities in a 
region or smaller area. 

Hence the planning legislation was itself unplan- 
ned; the organization of control itself unorganized. 
The central department supposed to act in a super- 
visory capacity over the whole country was given all 
the necessary powers except those which might have 
made its work effective. The Minister of Health can 
approve schemes or reject them. When approved, he 
lays them before Parliament. He can act in default of 
a local authority where he is of opinion that a scheme 
should be prepared, and the local authority has failed 
to submit one—a power he is believed never to have 
exercised. He can issue model clauses suitable to be 
used by the local authorities in their planning 
schemes. He can allow appeals by disgruntled land- 
owners or builders who have been refused permission 
to build during the period of interim development. 
‘He can encourage, exhort, or frown upon the activities 
of local authorities. 

But the Minister can neither himself draw up plans 
on a national scale, nor authorize any one else to do so. 
He cannot prescribe the principles of planning which 
local authorities must follow, nor direct the substance 
of their work as distinct from its form. He has no 
jurisdiction to over-ride a local authority which 
grants permissions for the most outrageous develop- 
ment under an Interim Development Order. He does 
not conduct research into, or provide information on, 
the social, economic, geo-physical, and cultural 
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phenomena which should form the basis of good 
planning. He does not even observe the movements of 
population and industry, let alone control them. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
planning movement in this country is the feeble thing 
it is: a negligible force in the really vital matters, 
though very fussy and obstructive and self-important 
in regard to minor details, such as whether houses 
may be built eight or ten to the acre, or the windows 
have leaded panes. 

It is against this background of impotence and 
frustration at the centre that the Report of the Barlow 
Commission must be seen in regard to their adminis- 
trative recommendations. The Commissioners are all 
agreed that national action is necessary in view of the 
nature and urgency of the problems to be dealt with, 
and that for this purpose a central authority, national 
in scope and character, is required. They are also 
agreed as to the objectives to be pursued by national 
action—a matter which is more appropriately dealt 
with by other contributors to this issue. The Com- 
mission is unanimous in declaring that the task of the 
central authority should be to formulate a policy of 
decentralization of population, and to draw up plans 
to implement that policy in terms of garden cities or 
garden suburbs, satellite towns, trading estates, the 
development of existing small towns, and so forth. 
It would also advise government departments, local 
authorities, and manufacturers on questions of the 
location of industry, and conduct research into the 
best use of the national resources so far as land is 
concerned. 

At this point unanimity ends and divergence 
begins. The majority of the Commission recommend 
that the central authority should consist of a National 
Industrial Board comprising a chairman and three 
other members ‘chosen by reason of their eminence 
in public life, regard being had to their experience in 
industry and business from the side of both employers 
and employed.” The Board would be appointed by 
the President of the Board of Trade after consultation 
with the Ministers of Health, Labour, and Transport, 
and the Secretary of State for Scotland. The members 
of the Board would hold and vacate office in accord- 
ance with the instruments of their appointment— 
presumably they would have fixed but staggered 
terms of office, in accordance with the practice adopt- 
ed in the case of such bodies as the Central Electricity 
Board and the L.P.T.B. The chairman would have a 
full-time salaried post.: 
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From an institutional point of view, the Industrial 
Board would be an exceedingly weak organ. In the 
first place, the appointing authority, the Board of 
Trade, is known to be hostile to, and ignorant of, the 
whole conception of control over the location of in- 
dustry. So reactionary was the evidence of its leading 
officials before the Barlow Commission that The 
Times devoted a leading article to a protest and re- 
buke. The obligation, moreover, to consult four other 
departments, none of whom have displayed any real 
knowledge or interest in the subject, is almost certain 
to lead to a further watering-down of the appoint- 
ments to the “‘safest”’ possible names. 

In the second place, the qualifications required of 
the members are both irrelevant and dangerous. 
Apart from the ominous phrase requiring eminence 
in public life, by means of which superannuated party 
politicians of advanced age are easily put out to grass 
in new and fertile pastures, it is difficult to see why 
experience in industry from the standpoint of em- 
ployers and employed should be considered a quali- 
fication for the new, difficult, and highly technical 
process of territorial planning on a national scale. If 
employers were enlightened on this subject there 
would be no need for governmental intervention. We 
know that in fact they are not. And any one acquainted 
with Trade Union leaders will agree that the subject 
is one to which they have never given serious con- 
sideration. In consequence, the methods of appoint- 
ing the personnel will almost certainly not provide an 
enlightened, vigorous, and instructed National 
Industrial Board. 

The Minority Report calls for a new Department 
of State to discharge the central functions, including 
those now exercised by the Commissioners for the 
Special Areas. To the new Ministry would be trans- 
ferred the planning functions, and possibly some of 
the housing functions, of the Ministries of Health and 
Transport. The Minister would be of Cabinet rank. 
This last-mentioned point would, one presumes, not 
apply in the present circumstances of the war, since 
the Cabinet now consists of only nine members, 
mainly concerned with the higher direction of the 
war. All other ministers, whether formerly members 
of the Cabinet or not, are now simply ‘‘Ministers in 
charge of their Departments.” 

In a way, this facilitates the creation of a new 
Department, since it does not raise the problem of 
enlarging the size of the Cabinet—a serious objection 
in normal times. New ministries are much easier to 
set up in time of war than in time of peace: witness the 
new departments of Food, Economic Warfare, Ship- 
ping, and Information. 

The Minority recommendation is quite obviously 
a much “stronger” solution than that of the majority. 
A Minister for Planning would, of course, have to 
plan with some vigour in order to justify his existence. 
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He would, it is true, be susceptible to attack—and 
possibly influence—on political grounds, but he 
would also be present in Parliament to defend him- 
self and to explain the policy of his department. 
Hence, the Minority proposal is not only a strong 
solution, but also a democratic one in that it main- 
tains the principle of Parliamentary responsibility. To 
assist the Minister in carrying out research, and to 
advise him on the location of industry and the dis- 
tribution of population, the Minister would be requir- 
ed to appoint a permanent Commission of Research. 
This might mean much or little in practice. The 
Advisory Committee to the Board of Education 
has played a part of great importance in developing 
educational policy. Certain advisory committees 
attached to other departments are of small account. 

For some reason which does not appear in the docu- 
ments, Professor Jones, Mr G. W. Thomson, and Sir 
William Whyte sign the Majority Report but proceed 
to differ from its main conclusions and to disavow res- 
ponsibility for its recommendations in a note of 
reservations. Here they emphasize the great impor- 
tance of establishing divisional or regional bodies 
throughout the country to act as an integral part of the 
machinery of control, each divisional board having 
the right to initiate proposals for submission to the 
National Board, which would in turn act locally 
through the former. The Minority expressly subscribe 
to the need for regional boards, so it is difficult to 
understand why the three dissentients were unable to 
sign the Minority Report. 

The need for regional machinery is obvious and 
important, and will arise whatever the character of the 
central organ may be. But it is quite subsidiary to the 
vital question of whether a Board or a Ministry 
should be established. 

The fact that the issue between the Majority and 
Minority of the Commission is that of a weak versus 
a strong solution, or as some might put it, between a 
tentative and a definitive approach, is borne out by an 
examination of the powers which it is proposed to 
confer on the national organ. 

The Majority Report advocates that the National 
Industrial Board should from the outset have power 
to prohibit the establishment of additional factories in 
London and the Home Counties except where an 
enterprise could not be conducted on an economic 
basis elsewhere. Provision would be made for this 
negative power to be extended by Order in Council to 
other areas on need being shown. 

The Minority Report—and also Messrs Whyte, 
Jones, and Thomson, in their reservations—are con- 
vinced that an overwhelming case has already been 
made out for comprehensive and far-reaching powers 
of control over the location of industry throughout 
the country. The Minister would therefore have 
power to schedule areas in which industrial develop- 
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ment would be permitted—the so-called free zones— 
and those in which it would be prohibited. A third 
category would consist of areas for which a permit to 
build or extend factories would be required. The 
schedules would be laid before Parliament. They 
would be subject to revision from time to time. 

The Minister of Planning would also be empower- 
ed to promote and establish the building of satellite 
towns and garden cities by local authorities and public 
utility organizations; to encourage the establishment 
of trading estates by various means; to assist in pro- 
viding National Parks and in reserving coastal ameni- 
ties; and generally to engage actively in a policy of 
national planning. 

We may return in conclusion to the point which 
was raised at the beginning of this article: the relation 
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of means to ends. The aims of those responsible for 
the two Reports are really secreted in the means they 
propose. And that should be the key to the reader’s 
reaction. Those who feel strongly that the waste, in- 
efficiency, and muddle of the past and present should 
be promptly, effectively, and decisively ended, will 
have no hesitation in supporting the Minority Report 
and urging its immediate adoption. Those who prefer 
to hasten slowly, to tolerate a period of transition, 
lasting probably many years, before the full force of 
planning on a national scale is imposed on the public, 
and meantime educating opinion gradually by means 
of reports, research, etc., will doubtless favour the 
Majority Report. But it would be a mistake to enter- 
tain any illusions as to the implications of the two 
Reports. 


The Report and Statutory Planning 


By W. LEATHLEY WAIDE, A.M.T.P.I. 


HATEVER may be one’s opinion of the 

conclusions arrived at by the Commission, 

the Report gives a very excellent review of 
the position and failings of present-day statutory 
planning. The failings are clearly expressed, and one 
wonders why the Commission do not give a more 
definite lead towards the reforms which they prove 
to be so urgently needed. 

The main findings of the Commission on the 
existing position of statutory town planning may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Town planning as at present practised in this 
country does not concern itself with the larger 
question of the general and national grouping of the 
population. 

2. It is essentially of a local nature, and does not 
influence the geographical distribution of the popula- 
tion as between one locality and another. 

3. Generally it assumes a trend of local population 
’ growth based on past experience, and little, if any, 
effort is made to prevent such growth, even if it is 
considered to be undesirable from either a social, 
economic, or health point of view. 

4. The health of the inhabitants of a town is 
directly proportionate to the degree of town planning 
that has been exercised in the development or re- 
development of the town. 

5. The garden city is a model towards which the 
location of industry should work. 

6. There is little or no conception of planning from 
a regional point of view, except in the case of Joint 


Committees whose areas constitute a very small 
proportion of the whole. 

7. Thus, special difficulty in formulating a plan 
for the coherent development of an urban area is apt 
to occur when the area extends into the districts of a 
number of planning authorities. 

8. The progress of planning has been slow, but a 
rapid acceleration in the number of Approved Plan- 
ning Schemes has recently commenced, and this 
acceleration is likely to continue. These Schemes are, 
however, individual units and are not co-related with 
one another, except where they are the result of Joint 
Committees’ work. 

9. The Minister of Health, although he is em- 
powered to review Schemes when they are submitted 
to him for approval, is in practice unable to carry out 
any co-relation of Schemes, owing to the varying 
dates of their submission to him. 

10. Many of the Schemes which are being pre- 
pared are insufficiently strong, and it is essential that 
there should be a great acceleration in the preparation 
and approval of really adequate Schemes. 

11. Under half of the total area of the country is at 
present covered by planning resolutions, and in the 
remainder there are many areas within which in- 
dustries may be located, and further development 
may take place without the local authority being able 
to exercise any control over their location and their 
effect on the locality. 

12. ‘The tendency in the preparation of Schemes is 
to allow too much “free entry” building land, and 
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although the Minister may reduce the area so allo- 
cated when the Schemes are submitted to him for 
approval, nevertheless the area remaining is far 
greater than will ever be used for building purposes. 

13. The present law regulating the use of land is 
incomplete in that agriculture is not one of the 
purposes of planning as set out in the Act. The con- 
servation of fertile land is obviously a matter of 
national significance, but the national aspect of the 
subject is one with which local planning authorities 
are clearly not competent to deal. 

14. The fact that a Planning Scheme is not en- 
forceable against the Crown may possibly lead to 
action by one department which is in conflict with 
other national interests. 

15. The position of statutory undertakers is some- 
what similar to that of Government departments, and, 
having regard to the large area of land which is within 
the ownership of statutory undertakers, the satis- 
factory planning of such land is problematic. 

16. The tendency for local government to be 
considered on a regional basis is considered to be to 
the advantage of planning, because it makes for a 
more comprehensive and better organized system, 
and a more equitable sharing of financial responsibil- 
ities. 

17. Undoubtedly the principal difficulty in the 
way of really adequate planning schemes is the 
liability to pay compensation for provisions in 
Schemes. Most planning authorities are reluctant to 
prepare their Schemes in a manner which may lead 
to the payment of large sums in compensation. Fur- 
ther, there is always the fear that the Minister may 
not consider reasonable those provisions of the 
Scheme which exclude the payment of compensa- 
tion, thus leaving the local authority with the pos- 
sibility of heavy financial commitments. 

18. The provisions of the 1932 Act regarding 
betterment fail to operate successfully for the benefit 
of the planning authorities, primarily because of the 
difficulty in establishing the basic value upon which 
betterment can be claimed. 

19. This question of compensation and better- 
ment is considered at length, and the Commission go 
to some trouble to set out schemes submitted to them 
for the alleviation of this fundamental difficulty. The 
Commission recommend that the Government shall 
appoint a separate Committee to review this aspect 
of planning. 

The foregoing, together with many other aspects of 
statutory planning, are dealt with in the main body of 
the Report, and it is upon these considerations that 
the relative sections of the nine conclusions—unani- 
mously accepted by the Commission, and dealt with 
by other writers in this issue—are based. The con- 
clusions do not directly endorse all the facts relating 
to statutory planning, brought out in the main Re- 
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port; nevertheless, they do fundamentally affect the 
existing position. The extent to which they will be 
put into effect largely depends upon the type and 
constitution of the authority made responsible. 

The Majority Report suggests the establishment 
of a Central Board, to have executive power in the 


The progress of planning, the Commission finds, 
has been very slow ... 


first place only over the location of industry in the 
Greater London Area. Having regard to the amount 
of consideration given to the limitations of existing 
statutory planning it would appear that the recom- 
mendations with regard to planning machinery are 
somewhat nebulous. The Board would have powers 
only to inspect Schemes prepared under current 
planning legislation and to consider where necessary 
their modifications or co-relation in the national 
interest, in consultation with the Government De- 
partments concerned. 

It does not appear to be the duty of the Board to 
insist upon modification of Schemes where necessary. 
Nor is it clear how this co-relation is to be carried out, 
because although it is suggested that where necessary 
Regional Boards should be set up, this is not in fact 
a definite proposal, and it is difficult to see how the 
co-relation of existing Planning Schemes into either 
economic or geographical groups can otherwise be 
successfully accomplished. 

The Board will, as one of its functions, carry out 
research relating to the location of industry and 
other national resources that may be affected by 
industrial location, and to advise local government 
authorities and industrialists as to problems of 
location. It is not a condition that this advice must 
first be sought, except in the case of the Greater 
London area, and therefore the value of the research 
work thus carried out may be completely ignored and 
the advice available disregarded. 
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The three members who signed the Majority 
Report with reservations have apparently been in- 
fluenced by this factor, and they are concerned that 
the Central Board should have executive functions 
over the whole country. Further, it should be an 
integral part of the policy that Divisional or Regional 
Boards be established. They are also concerned that 
the Board shall investigate and at the earliest possible 
moment report as to the means whereby the most 
positive action of controlling the location of industry 
to secure better balance and more diversification 
throughout the country shall be effected. The effect 
of these recommendations would be to transform 
present town planning from a negative into a positive 
function, acting as an integral part of a national 
organization directed towards securing balanced 
social and economic units. 

The Minority Report, whilst accepting the con- 
clusions of the Majority Report, are concerned that 
the greatest possible emphasis shall be put on the 
immediate need for positive action, and they con- 
sider that this can only effectively be undertaken by a 
new Government Department with a Cabinet 
Minister responsible to Parliament. They consider 
that this Department should have transferred to it the 
existing powers of the Ministry of Health relating 
to Town Planning, and the powers of the Ministry 
of Transport relating to Highway Planning, together 
with other relevant powers at present administered 
by other Departments. For the purpose of securing 
close contact with local knowledge Regional Boards 
are to be established. Coupled with the new Ministry 
will be a Research Commission responsible for in- 
vestigating the planning requirements of the country 
from a national aspect. This Research Commission 
will forthwith prepare an outline development ‘plan 
which will form the basis of the Department’s policy. 
The Minister will have power to impose the require- 
ment of this plan upon regional and local Planning 
Schemes, and it may, therefore, be necessary that 
considerable modification will have to take place to 
bring the local Planning Schemes into conformity 
with the national industrial policy. Further, the De- 
partment will be authorized to make financial con- 
tributions with the object of encouraging such plan- 
- ning and industrial location as will secure the greatest 
amount of benefit to the community as a whole. 

The recommendations of the Minority Report 
would constitute the greatest advance in the science 
of planning so far contemplated in this country. 
The proposals envisage the unification of accepted 
planning principles throughout the country, so 
organized as to permit of complete flexibility, yet 
competently directed. Local Authorities would still 
direct their own affairs, but with the great new ad- 
vantage of knowledge of their position and functions 
as part of the whole. 
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Scotland and the Report 


A Public Meeting 

The first public meeting on the subject of the Bar- 
low Report was held in Glasgow on March 15th and 
drew a very influential audience. The speakers were 
Sir William E. Whyte and Professor J. Henry Jones 
(Members of the Royal Commission), Sir John Stirl- 
ing Maxwell, and Mr F. J. Osborn, and the meeting 
was well reported in the Scottish press. Notes of 
Professor Jones’s speech appear elsewhere. 


Scottish Garden Cities Association 

The Scottish Branch of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association is conducting an ener- 
getic campaign for making known the conclusions of 
the Report, and to press for a definite policy of urban 
decentralization, including the establishment of a 
satellite town or towns in the Glasgow region. 


Visit to Lord Provost 

During his visit to Glasgow, Mr F. J. Osborn, with 
ex-Baillie Mrs Jean Mann, were received by the Lord 
Provost, Baillie P. Dollan, at the City Chambers. In 
the course of a very friendly unofficial interview, Mr 
Osborn put forward the view that the City of Glas- 
gow had passed the limit of convenient size as a single 
unit and asked for serious consideration of a policy of 
further regional development by means of separate 
independent towns sponsored by the City Corpora- 
tion or by the adjoining County authorities or by 
joint action. 

Lord Provost Dollan, in reply, said that Glasgow 
was the largest undivided municipal unit in Great 
Britain, and that it was already too large for demo- 
cratic working. He was personally entirely in favour 
of the satellite town principle for future development. 
He added the interesting view that, in order not to 
enlarge an already overgrown municipal unit, it 
would be better to create executive regional authori- 
ties for a group of special services; in the case of Glas- 
gow, for instance, such a regional body should deal 
with town planning, housing, transport, and elec- 
tricity. 

Sir Henry Alexander 

The town planning movement in Scotland suffers a 
severe loss by the death of Sir Henry Alexander at the 
age of 65. Son of a founder of the Aberdeen Free Press, 
of which he became editor, Sir Henry was a leading 
citizen of his native city. He was a great energizing 
force in the notable and successful town planning 
activities of the city and the surrounding region, and 
while Lord Provost was largely responsible for the 
bold scheme for the new industrial-residential 
“satellite” of Aberdeen at Kincorth. He was Chair- 
man of the Scottish Housing Advisory Committee, and 
a valued supporter of the Garden Cities Association. 
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THE PRESS AND THE REPORT 


The Report of the Royal Commission was the subject of leading 

articles in many of the national daily newspapers and in the 

weekly reviews. We reproduce extracts from several represen- 
tative leading articles here. 


THE TIMES 


Industry and Society 

EN of the thirteen members of the Royal 

Commission on the Distribution of the Indus- 
trial Population have signed the Majority report, 
but three of the ten add a ‘‘Note of Reservations” 
which gives a new character and force to the recom- 
mendations they endorse. The three who sign the 
reservation appear to be more akin in purpose and 
resolution with the three who sign the Minority 
report, which proceeds boldly to elevate the question 
of the location of industry, and all that this means to 
industry and the industrial population, to an im- 
portance which demands the constant care of a 
Government Department controlled by a Minister 
of Cabinet rank. Both in the reservations and in the 
Minority report are a sense of urgency and a note of 
conviction which are not present in anything like 
the same degree in the Majority report. The majority 
would constitute a National Industrial Board, 
charged specifically with the duty of regulating 
new industrial establishments by “‘negative control” 
in London and the Home Counties and with a variety 
of non-executive, though important, functions. Only 
in London and the Home Counties would the Board 
be able from the outset to exercise powers of regula- 
tion. 

A reason suggested for the reluctance to go farther 
in regulation is that industry is not prepared for more 
general action. To this the first answer may be that 
London and the Home Counties are the areas in 
which regulation will be most felt because they are 
the areas in which new industries have been con- 
gregating, and that if the principle of regulation is 
admissible there then it can be defended anywhere. 
The framers of the reservations take their stand on 
larger ground, arguing that a beginning must be 
made in regarding the country as a social and 
economic, as well as a political, unit, and that the 
problem of industrial location, and the settlement of 
new industries in and around London, is not a 
separate problem from that of depressed areas. 
Excessive industrialization and depressed areas are 
the obverse and the reverse sides of the same problem. 

The Minority report would accept a National 


Board if it could be given the powers and the author- 
ity which the minority think necessary for the effec- 
tive control of the location of industry. Doubtful of 
that they propose that the functions should be vested 
in a Government Department under a Cabinet 
Minister, but the real division of opinion in the 
Commission is not between the ten and the three, 
but between the seven and the six—except for the 
emphasis which the minority put on the creation of a 
new Government Department, which is doubtfully 
expedient, particularly when the trend of events may 
lead to the formation some time of a Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce. A Ministry for the Loca- - 
tion of Industry does not fit easily into the political 
scheme; but a Board, with large executive powers 
and informed by the spirit of the reservations and the 
Minority report, could do great things for industry 
and for Britain. 
. 1 February 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
An Impressive Result 


HE Commission’s report is an interesting if 

somewhat discursive document, but it has made 
a better job out of its nebulous terms of reference than 
might have been expected. The face of the problem 
is already rapidly altering and if the war lasts a few 
years shall have quite a different pattern of the 
“distribution of the industrial population.” But that 
will make all the arguments of the Royal Commission 
for national planning immensely more compelling. 
Industrial planning will become one of the most 
critical aspects of post-war reconstruction. And for 
that reason it is to be hoped that, even in spite of all 
the distractions of the moment, the Government will 
act at once on the Commission’s report and get its 
planning machinery ready. 

The Commission is unanimous that a new central 
authority is necessary to help in the redevelopment 
of congested urban areas, the decentralization or 
dispersal of their industries and population. This 
central authority should help municipalities to 
follow Manchester and Liverpool in such ventures as 
Wythenshawe and Speke, encourage regional action, 
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oversee planning schemes, and study the location of 
industry throughout the country. Where the mem- 
bers of the Commission differ is in the powers to be 
given to this central authority. The majority would 
call it a National Industrial Board (of four members) 
with wide advisory functions. Three members of 
the majority, however, are dissatisfied with this 
meagre negative proposal ... the minority go still 
farther and wish to create a new Department of State, 
a sort of Department of Planning. It will be seen that 
six out of the thirteen members want to give the 
central authority drastic powers, while even the rest 
admit the case for them by implication. This is an 
impressive result. It now remains to stir the Govern- 
ment up about it. 
1 February 


THE GLASGOW HERALD 


Scarcely Room to Breathe 

HILE the startlingly rapid development of 

the London area has been in no sense a hot- 
house growth, its disadvantages and dangers have 
impressed themselves on the Commissioners. The 
chief disadvantage is that when a quarter of Britain’s 
population forces its way into seven South-Eastern 
counties there is—metaphorically and in some cases 
almost literally—scarcely room to breathe. Trans- 
port becomes congested, yet workers must often 
make long and tiring journeys from home to office or 
factory, men and women are cut off from fresh air 
and healthy recreation. Industrial production itself 
is impeded by the slow movement of materials. As 
for danger, the London area offers a target for hostile 
aircraft more tempting, perhaps, than any other 
region in the world. The fact that Germany has not 
yet launched a serious attack on it does not make the 
danger any less. Indeed, it would remain, even if this 
war were to pass without serious air raiding. 

It is obvious that these facts have impressed mem- 
bers of the Barlow Commission very deeply. There 
are others scarcely less relevant. While London has 
grown, almost all other British industrial areas— 
except in the English Midlands—have shrunk either 
relatively or absolutely. The heavy industries have 
lost ground. It is highly desirable that before the war 
is over arrangements and plans should be in existence 
which will prevent the creation of new ‘devastated 
areas” in Scotland and North and West England. 

And it is desirable that these plans should not be 
of a merely negative kind. 

Something should be done to give positive en- 
couragement to industrialists who think of establish- 
ing themselves in regions where the new light in- 
dustries are still too few. 

1 February 
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THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 


A Basis for Discussion 

HE problem of growing urban concentration, 

already incipient in the days when Cobbett was 
deploring the “Great Wen” of London, has become 
increasingly acute in the past quarter of a century, 
and is among those which will merit urgent considera- 
tion in the task of reconstructing that better world to 
which we are looking forward in the next peace. 
Sir Montagu Barlow and his colleagues on the Royal 
Commission on the Distribution of Industrial Popu- 
lation need not, therefore, feel that their immense 
labours have been wasted; for the comprehensive 
report they publish to-day will be an invaluable store 
of information for the help and guidance of post-war 
Governments. 

The majority scheme for a National Industrial 
Board armed with wide powers of regulation would 
probably gain a more ready acceptance if it included 
some form of appeal tribunal to relieve it of the 
odium of bureaucratic regimentation. Questions of 
that kind need not, however, be prejudged now; the 
main thing is that the Commission has provided a 
fruitful basis for the future discussion of a problem 
that cannot be indefinitely neglected. 

1 February 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 


Seven Sleepers—and Six who are Half-awake 
HE thirteen ‘trusty and well-beloved’’ persons 
who were invited to constitute a Royal Com- 

mission for inquiring into “the distribution of the 
industrial population,” have just reported the results 
of their labours: the members of the Commission not 
unnaturally failed to arrive at any unanimous con- 
clusion about what ought to be done. Diagnosis was 
easy; for the mere facts were plain enough. In recent 
years industry and employment have been shifting 
steadily both from the countryside and from the old 
centres of the heavy and export industries to the 
South and Midlands—above all to Greater London, 
which shows since 1932 a net increase of 532 factories, 
as compared with a total of 644 for Great Britain as 
a whole. But to assert this is not to do away with the 
problem, but rather to indicate the futility of attempt- 
ing to deal with it in merely negative ways—by 
restricting the growth of London—without at the 
same time taking positive measures to promote 
economic growth elsewhere. 

This, however, is precisely the futility into which 
the majority of the Commissioners have allowed 
themselves to fall. Outside London, they have pro- 
posed no compulsory action at all, and both in Lon- 
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don and elsewhere, they have made their recom- 
mendations almost completely negative. 

This applies much less to the three members of the 
Commission who have signed a series of reservations 
amounting practically to a minority report than to the 
seven complacent persons who have said as nearly 
nothing as was compatible with using a large number 
of words. 

The fundamental cleavage is not between the 
majority and the minority, but between the seven 
do-nothings and the six.activists, who are at any rate 
united in recognizing that something ought to be 
done. é 

What, however, is to be done? The real difficulty 
that confronted the six commissioners who were not 
mere stick-in-the-muds was that, as long as industry 
is left in private hands and the sole incentive to 
economic development is the prospect of private 
profit, it is a sheer impossibility to secure that the 
resources of production shall be adequately used, or 
the opportunities of employment be properly re- 
lated to the available supplies of labour and to the 
economic use of the existing public services, housing 
facilities, and general ‘‘overhead” equipment of the 
community. The commission, however, was not 
asked to advise upon the expediency of scrapping the 
profit-system and setting up an alternative economic 
order, but only to furnish Mr Chamberlain with 
excuses for inaction. This they have successfully 
done—the majority by making only derisory pro- 
posals, and the two minorities by offering suggestions 
which it will be easy to rebut on the ground that they 
will check “‘private enterprise,” without offering any 
substitute for it. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Industrial Location 


HE Reports of the Royal Commission on the 

Geographical Distribution of the Industrial 
Population have now been made public. There will 
presumably be no attempt to implement any of the 
findings until the peacetime trends to which they refer 
appear again, for the movement of population and the 
siting of factories proceed quite differently in war- 
time. To a point, indeed, they are opposite to peace- 
time changes: evacuation and the need for strategic 
safety mean that congested cities tend to be shunned; 
the activity of the metal trades, munitions, textiles, 
and shipbuilding results in the revival of wasting 
areas. It is a great pity, however, that the Royal Com- 
mission, or some special body, cannot remain in 
being to advise upon these short-run shifts and upon 
the complementary planning of new war factory 
areas and fresh housing for war workers; and some of 
its members have actually put forward a plan to do 
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this. As it is, the Commission’s findings will be useful 
in the work of reconstruction after the war. 

At first glance, it is true, the planners appear to 
have won; every member of the Commission agrees 
that undue congestion in some places and chronic 
depression in others are socially, economically, and 
strategically undesirable; every one is in favour of 
decentralization and urban redevelopment. But when 
the issue becomes one of ways and means a stalemate 
appears. 

The minority, who suggest a Ministry to correlate 
town planning, to watch over trends in land utiliza- 
tion, to take over Special Areas policy, to schedule 
areas unsuitable for further industrial development 
and to distribute grants and loans for development 
in suitable places, are more consistent. This is not 
to suggest that the root-and-branch planners should 
necessarily have been given their way, but simply 
that the Commissioners seem to have shied away from 
the logical implications of their labours; they know 
what they want but they will give nobody powers to 
do it. But whether, pari passu with this problem of 
national welfare, there would not be an appreciable 
loss in national income and output, due to interfer- 
ence with industrial trends which, whatever their ill 
effects, have fostered a notable prosperity in activities 
serving great urban markets is still unsettled. The 
Reports have little that is new or definite to say about 
this key point. The one course of immediate action 
that the Commissioners are agreed upon is that the 
spread of industry in and around London should be 
arrested. 

3 February 


THE SPECTATOR 


Guide to Post-War Action 
HE recently issued report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Distribution of the Industrial 

Population was actually completed just before the 

war and the Commissioners did not foresee that 

drastic dislocation which temporarily affects some of 
the facts upon which their conclusions are based. 

War conditions serve to emphasize the strategical as 

well as industrial importance of this inquiry. The 

ever-increasing concentration of industries in large 
urban areas, the flight of industry from the depressed 
areas, the disproportionate increase of population in 

London and the Home’ Counties, and the need for 

controlling the lopsided development of Britain and 

for better distributing its population were the con- 
ditions which called for this inquiry. All the members 
agree about the necessity of decentralization, dis- 
persal, and redevelopment, and upon the setting up 
of some central authority for guiding the process. 
9 February 
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it is the outward and visible sign of beautiful 
thinking.” 

Sixty years ago the Ruskin-Morris axiom was rub- 
bed unkindly into my childish mind by a devout 
Catholic. He was opening my eyes to the wonders of 
a Gothic Cathedral and damning all Dissenting 
Chapels, incidentally including the one specially 
built for my father, as “‘inevitably ugly.” 


Even now I wince at the memory of my total and 
unfilial failure to put any rebutting argument: and the 
temptation to hand on my discomfiture is irresis- 
tible. 

So to every Town or Country Planner, or architect 
or social worker who is planning for fifty, a hundred, 
or a thousand homes, I would like to say in all 
seriousness: if you have failed to plan for a spacious 
open air Nursery Garden School as your plan’s essen- 
tial heart, if your community planning has not provid- 
ed the outward and visible sign of love and care for 
its little children, for its two to seven year old toddlers 
in their most impressionable and important stage of 
growth, your plan has prepared its own damnation 
and lost its way to abiding beauty. 

Strong language, but not too strong for those of us 
who are determined that Town and Country Planning 
shall be the keynote of a new and nobler civilization 
after the war, where men and women secured of 
peace, let us hope, in a great Federal Union shall 
have at least secured a further stage in their right to 
live in freedom and work in fellowship on an earth 
lovely with the beauty of nature and the gathered art 
of its peoples. 

Until the emergence of world war and hideous 
totalitarian tyrannies, progressive educationalists in 
every country were claiming the twentieth century as 
the Century of the Child. Those who accepted what 
might be termed ““The Rights of the Child,” both east 
and west, formed an international that knew no 
barriers of race or class, creed or colour. They sought 
consciously to secure the progress of humanity by 
securing the general welfare of its children, especially 
in their earliest years. 

Out of the ruin wrought in Europe by the last world 
war, Eglantyne Jebb organized a “‘Save the Children 
International” that drew up “The Declaration of 
Geneva.” Its five clauses known as ““The Children’s 
Charter,” were solemnly endorsed by the represen- 
tatives of forty-nine nations at the fifth Assembly of 
the League of Nations in 1924. 

But the Children’s Charter needed, and still needs, 
to be incarnated in the Nursery School before its new 
hope for humanity, and assuredly for town planners in 
Britain, can be clearly seen. 

We are a democratic country and how and where 
are we going to secure the popular support we need? 


“Vis cannot have a beautiful building unless 
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THE PLACE OF THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 
IN PLANNING 


Town and Country Planners in Britain have been 
largely roused to their work by the havoc wrought on 
the fair face of our homeland by the unplanned inrush 
of steam-driven industrialization. Their lamentations 
are unceasing over the disappearance of the old world 
villages set around the Parish Church and village 
green as of the sheltering and essential water-storing 
woodlands of farms and fields. Fearsome statistics of 
tonnage tell of the blackening of skies and the fouling 
of rivers in the crowded areas of our still called ‘‘cotton 
and woollen” towns or coal and iron and hardware 


’ “Black Country.” But too few of our supporters 


whose own lives have lain in pleasant places have yet 
realized how the men, women, and children who have 
been the slaves of the new machinery and lived under 
the shadows of their factory chimneys, have been 
stunted and deformed, body and mind, by their sub- 
human conditions. 

Victorian humanity would seem to have strait- 
laced its imagination even more tightly than its 
women’s waists. 

I well recall being set as a child to translate ‘La 
Picciola,” the story of a heliotrope and a prisoner’s 
love for it. We were assured that the book was so suc- 
cessful that it had had a dozen editions and been 
translated into many languages. In what did its power 
consist? 

The stone prison with its high walled courtyard 
hid no sensational sadistic cruelties. The prisoner’s 
personality played little part in the story. It was on the 
little plant itself that our interest was centred. From 
the first moment that the delicate green shoot found 
its way up from its wind-carried seed to the upper air 
we were absorbed in its struggle for life. It was the 
simplest matter of course that the prisoner should 
share with it his scant supply of water. We shared his 
eager interest in its growth and delight in the unfold- 
ing of its buds. When at last the flower opened, and 
was fragrant, and turned itself towards the sun, we 
knew something even of the prisoner’s ecstasy and 
wild distress at his treasure’s withering. Of course the 
paving stones which were hurting its life must be lift- 
ed. We loved the brave girl who carried the petition 
to the king. 

For one tiny plant we were awake. Our sympathies 
were quick to its claim. 

Yet even to-day how many of us really care about 
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By 
Katharine Bruce Glasier 


Vice-President of the Nursery 
Schools Association of Great 
Britain 


the plight of tens of thousands of tiny human lives 
even in our own neighbourhoods. We motor, it may be, 
through networks of dangerous streets, acutely con- 
scious of their unpleasant aspects for our sensitive 
selves but thinking nothing, knowing nothing of the 
toddlers whose un-whole lives are spent there, 
cooped up in narrow courtyards or penned in airless 
back-kitchens for the greater part of their waking 
day. 

Hee many of them have any chance to grow up 
into “the full-breasted, bright-eyed, happy-hearted 
human creatures” in whom John Ruskin long ago 
discovered to us our nation’s true veins of wealth, the 
men and women who can be depended upon to sup- 
port the special values of our Town Planning efforts 
as surely as the sparks fly upwards? 

To judge by the widespread evidence coming in 
from dismayed hostesses of our wartime evacuees, 
sent to them from over-crowded industrial areas, 
they are tragically few. One of the most hopeful 
signs of the times to town and country planners alike 
is the growing demand for well-equipped community 
centres in the country where the children of nursery- 
school age can be given the nurture and training they 
need by qualified nursery school teachers. A still 
better bit of work for the nation can be done if expec- 
tant mothers accompany them. A school for mothers 
is an integral part of every true nursery school’s life. 

No one who has earnestly watched the working of a 
good nursery school through three years can doubt 
its power to transform the little ones’ lives. In Dept- 
ford the tinies nearly broke Margaret McMillan’s 
heart by crying outside the shut gates during the 
holiday seasons. 

The sins of the fathers, we used to be told, will be 
visited upon their children unto the third and fourth 
generation. But the nursery school can do much to cut 
off the entail, especially when it is the wrongs done 
to the fathers and mothers rather than their sins that 
need to be expiated. 

Here is a new wealth of life to be won for Britain 
with every kind of potentiality of genius, of sweet 
temper and kindly disposition: now being largely 
wasted at its source. Every gardener knows that a well- 
kept nursery is essential for his future supply of 
healthy plants and trees. What then should Britain do 
in wartime for its children? 


In Welwyn Nursery School 


As every educationalist knows, the spoiled only 
child of the rich rarely, if ever, enjoying the society of 
his equals, needs the quickening atmosphere of busy 
play and mutual aid, of self help and accepted meal- 
times and regular sleeping hours as much as his 
poverty-stricken fellows. 

But the cost? 

It is estimated that there are upwards of a million 
toddlers from two to five years old in Britain. 
There is no suggestion of compulsory attendance. 
Up to date we have provided about 9,000 of them 
with nursery schools. These vary in size. Separate 
shelters for the two, three, four, and five year old chil- 
dren give the best results. No shelter should ever have 
more than forty little ones and each one needs a fully 
trained nursery school teacher with the help of 
student assistants. 

An ideal nursery school with almost incredibly 
beautiful plan and equipment for 200 children with 
five shelters, quite separate or joined by a verandah, 
and all opening out into a spacious playground, with 
specially designed cloakrooms, bathroom, and kit- 
chen complete, can be provided for £15,000. It has 
been done for much less and the gathering enthusiasm 
of our artistic craftsmen and architects perhaps needs 
a bit curbing, lest as in “Les Ecoles Maternelles” in 
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Paris the result should seem a bit too precious to be 
practical. 

But even at the £15,000 estimate, less than a 
dozen days’ cost to British citizens of our present 
war would provide ideal nursery garden schools for 
all our future citizens. Their powers to make use of 
their later opportunities of education, already pro- 
vided, would be more than doubled. Further, within 
a generation, the population of our hospitals, sana- 
toria, mental asylums, and prisons might well be 
halved. 

I was not privileged to hear Professor Abercrombie 
give his fine chairman’s address to the Winter Con- 
ference of the Nursery School Association, held in 
January 1938. But far away in Sydney, in company 
with friends of children, hard at work for free kinder- 
gartens for the toddlers of Australian towns we learn- 
ed that there was no kind of hesitation in the Profes- 
sor’s appeal for the inclusion of nursery schools in all 
town-planning schemes. 

Beautiful surroundings need to be guarded as well 
as planned and carefully created. It has been demon- 
strated that happy nursery school children, freed 
from unnatural repressions and restraints, speedily 
join the fellowship of those whose will is to creative 
adventure on their own account and to fulfil that of 
others rather than idly to consume or destroy. 

How beautiful the daily life of the nursery school 
itself can be in all seasons of the year, I hardly dare 
begin to describe. Well fed, well clad, and well 
rested, I have seen their eager mirth in the snow- 
flakes invading the verandah of their playroom. To 
watch the tiny figures in their gaily coloured smocks, 
dancing to one of their own percussion bands on a 
new or old world velvety lawn, is to gather an intenser 
joy than ever Wordsworth drew from daffodils. I 
have seen them asleep in their blue, orange, green, 
and scarlet blankets, under a great beech tree and 
marvelled at the stupidity of the British Public that 
imagines that their public parks, for instance, would 
be in some way. desecrated if the simple, low-lying 
essentially beautiful buildings of a nursery school 
took the place of dingy laurels, and from 9 a.m. to 4 
o’clock in the afternoon, the tiny future citizens of the 
town were lovingly trained to enter into the glories of 
a garden that is specially their own. 

But I write for town and country planners who are 
instinct with imagination. Nursery school enthu- 
siasts have produced a flood of technical and learned 
literature. This is just a plea that town planners 
recognize that our children’s future, the dawn of a 
new life, lies largely in their hands. 


* * * 


Growing chicks need comfortable houses, with plenty 
of fresh air and sunlight.—Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1554 
(U.S.A.). 
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THOMAS ADAMS 


HE death of Dr Thomas Adams at the age of 

68, after a very short illness, robs the town plan- 

ning movement of one of its most forceful and 
interesting personalities. He was Secretary of the 
Garden Cities Association in its earliest days and 
became Secretary of First Garden City Ltd in 1903, 
taking a leading part in the foundation of Letchworth 
and the propaganda of Ebenezer Howard’s ideas. In 
1906 he started private practice as a town planning 
consultant, in which capacity he attained world 
eminence. Hewas the founder and first President of the 
Town Planning Institute. He became the first town 
planning inspector of the Local Government Board 
on the passing of the Town Planning Act of 1909. 
In 1914 he went to Canada as town planning adviser 
to the Government, and from 1923 to 1930 he directed 
the monumental work of the New York Regional 
Plan. In this country he was responsible for many 
important regional planning reports, and advised 
many cities and regional committees on their plans. 
Among his innumerable other activities were the 
Associate-Professorship of ‘Town Planning at Har- 
vard University, a lectureship on Civic Design at 
Massachusetts, and the Presidency of the Institute of 
Landscape Architects. Of his many writings his book 
“Recent Advances in Town Planning”’ is notable for 
its wide knowledge, respect for realities and pains- 
taking care in preparation. One of his recent services 
to the planning movement was his foundation of the 
Town and Country Planning Summer School, which 
has taken an important place in the education of 
planners. 

Thomas Adams was a great controversialist and a 
generous one. I had many public disagreements 
with him, but never knew him to fail in temper or 
enthusiasm One of his last public appearances was at 
a discussion which I opened at the Housing Centre 
on March 12th on the Barlow Report, when he 
announced his intention of reading every one of the 
three million words of the Evidence given to the 
Commission. Only a few days before his death 
he sent me the first part of an intended 40,000 word 
study of ‘Recent Trends in Distribution of Industry 
and Population in the United States and Great 
Britain,” which he had written for the Regional Plan 
Association of New York. This showed that he had 
already assimilated the Report, and had very ably 
related it to the survey of the National Resources 
Board of the United States. He died while his mind 
was at its fullest vigour, his accumulated knowledge 
at its maximum. Clearly, he felt he had much still to 
say and to do. But his position as one of the pioneers 
of planning is assured. 

F.J.0. 
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A Critical Commentary 


on Current Planning Affairs 


THE Conference held by the Housing Centre at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to discuss 
questions of planning arising from the war was an 
interesting and useful discussion in which the 
speeches covered a great many of the points complete- 
ly familiar to readers of this journal but encouragingly 
now becoming familiar to many others. Lord Horder, 
who has just accepted election to the Council of the 
Garden Cities Association, said that out of the evil— 
war—good might come. The well-to-do had learnt of 
the bad conditions of life for others—some of them 
for the first time. Evacuation had created an extension 
of the social services. Professor Sir Walter Langdon- 
Brown reiterated the basis of his approach to town 
planning when he said, “I cannot regard flats, even 
when equipped with swimming pools and squash 
courts, as homes fit for children to live in.’”’ Miss 
Elizabeth Denby took up Sir Walter’s theme of 
suburban neurosis. She advocated community plan- 
ning with that myopic conception which thinks in 
terms of community centres, neighbourhood units, 
and wedges of green, instead of in terms of real towns 
against a background of unspoiled country. Mr W. L. 
Hichens deplored the use of rich agricultural land 
for building, and Mr Henry Morris, the Director of 
Education for Cambridgeshire, deplored the absence 
of real towns and said, “It is time we had less archi- 
tectural phenomena with a background of squalor.” 
When all this was said, it was not quite clear where 
the Conference wanted or intended to go. 


* * * 


Mr Max Lock, Principal of the Hull School of 
Architecture, has conducted—with other members 
of the London Architectural Association—research 
among the people who live in them, into the popular- 
ity or otherwise of flats and discovered that 65 per 
cent of the inhabitants of Stepney flats made serious 
complaints about them. Three per cent of the in- 
habitants complained about everything in the flats, 
4 per cent joined them in cordial hatred but were 
unable to give exact reasons, while the burden of 
complaint was on the grounds of lack of privacy, 
dust and noise, the climbing of stairs, and a general 
feeling of being “closed in.” 
* * * 


DvRING the past few years I have had the honour to 
address various conferences arranged by Internation- 
al Student Service on the question of town and 
country planning, and on each occasion I have found 


the greatest enthusiasm on the part of students for 
the programme of planning and decentralization put 
forward by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. International Student Service has now 
taken the matter up in a thorough-going way, and 
their Report for 1939-40 refers to the Conference at 
Liverpool, at which I spoke, as “a remarkable 
stimulus to student thought on social questions.”’ 
The matter was again under discussion at the Nation- 
al Union of Students Congress at Leeds. There is 
hope for positive action when not only the students 
of the town planning and architectural schools 
but students of every faculty regard town planning 
as a matter of urgent importance. 


* * * 


Town planning from the woman’s angle is dealt 
with in an interesting article which appeared in the 
Coventry Herald and other newspapers, under the 
pen-name of “Elizabeth.” 

“Flats,” says the writer, “are no solution. They 
mean that young children are denied contact with 
nature that should be part of every child’s uncon- 
scious education. 

“‘We all know that thousands of little Londoners 
had never walked on grass, had never seen chickens, 
had never tasted fresh vegetables, until last Septem- 
ber. And yet we wondered why so many of them were 
stunted physically and mentally undeveloped, com- 
pared with children from happier surroundings. 

“The solution, as some of the best minds of our 
generation see it, is that an effort should be made to 
realize the decentralization of our overgrown cities 
into towns that are fitting places for living; planned 
not only for housing and a full social life—no mere 
human dumping grounds like so many of our new 
lonely housing estates—but for industry as well, so 
that the endless ‘strap-hanging to work’ will be as 
unnecessary as slums are to-day.” 

* * * 


THE London Evening Standard is a bright and in- 
teresting journal, but no one could accuse of modesty 
its leader writer, who writes with a confidence 
(he recently claimed to be the best leader writer 
extant) only equalled by the lack of knowledge of 
many of the problems on which he writes. Of all the 
comments on the Report of the Royal Commission 
the Evening Standard comment was the shallowest. 
Town planners for forty years have been considering 
the evils of the unrestricted growth of great cities; a 
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Royal Commission sits for two years and finally con- 
demns the great city for an enormous number of 
reasons. The leader writer of the Evening Standard, 
however, can airily dismiss the Report in half a 
column and suggest that the criticism of London 
comes from people outside London who are “‘jealous 
of London’s size and prestige.”” We commend to the 
Evening Standard study of the Report of the Royal 
Commission and, as an elementary introduction to 
the horrors of London, Robert Sinclair’s Metropolitan 
Man. 'Town planners have been willing to submit 
their case to free and informed discussion: the subject 
is much too important for this sort of journalistic 
treatment. 
* * * 
IT may be news to some that there is an unemploy- 
ment problem among architects and surveyors, but 
that this exists in an acute form is made clear by Mr 
J. E. Swindlehurst, the President of the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors in his decla- 
ration that these professions “have suffered to an ex- 
tent almost without parallel.’’ That Association has a 
register of unemployed members and is taking ener- 
getic steps to make known to the public and to the 
government, the grave crisis in the history of the pro- 
fession. The Association urges the early resumption 
of building work, the employment of architects and 
surveyors on all building work now being undertaken 
by the government and local authorities, and the 
employment of architects and surveyors in a super- 
vising capacity in arsenals and government factories. 
Such a campaign deserves success. We are faced with 
the fact that despite the prosecution of the second 
World War we have more unemployed in the United 
Kingdom to-day than when the war broke out. There 
is also greater distress among professional classes than 
has ever existed in the history of this country. If we 
are not careful, by the time the war ends, Great 
Britain will be one vast distressed area. It may be that 
Germany, too, will be one vast and even more dis- 
tressed area—but that will be a poor consolation. 
* * * 


IN ten years the population of Letchworth has in- 
creased from 13,200 to 18,000, not counting the 2,500 
evacuees who are now enjoying the hospitality and 
‘ amenities of the town. In the same period the number 
employed in the factories in Letchworth has increased 
from 6,500 to 11,582, while the number of factories 
themselves has increased from 108 to 216. These 
figures are the measure of success of Letchworth un- 
der the chairmanship of Sir Edgar Bonham Carter, 
K.C.M.G., C.ILE., who has just retired, although 
retaining his seat on the Board. Mr Eric MacFadyen, 
M.A., J.P., has been appointed to succeed Sir Edgar 
and brings a wide commercial experience to the posi- 
tion. He graduated with honours in Classics from 
Oxford, where he was President of the Union, entered 
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at the Inns of Court and was called to the Bar before 
joining the government service in the Federated 
Malay States. During the war 1914-18 he served in 
the Royal Artillery, and later became President of the 
Institution of the Rubber Industry. 
* * 
THE “Friends of the Lake District” in their Annual 
Report record the loss which the Society has suffered 
by the death of its President, Lord Howard of Pen- 
rith. Lord Howard was not a mere figurehead but was 
active in this Society, which is fortunate in securing 
Mr Norman Birkett, K.C., as his successor. Under 
Mr Birkett the Society, together with the C.P.R.E., 
has been drafting a Parliamentary Bill with the object 
of securing the Lake District a special and heightened 
status as an area of national pleasure and resort. On 
the fringe of the Lake District new development is 
taking place, and there is a possibility that when the 
war is over the amenities of this area of great national 
beauty will be seriously impaired by a derelict factory 
and residential muddle such as was represented by 
Gretna at the conclusion of the last war. 
* * * 

A cautious article in the American City of March 
1940, by Lee S. Greene, of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, surveys the problems of the garden city 
and British planning. The conclusion is: 

The garden cities offer the only housing program 
viewed in relation to life as a whole. Elsewhere the 
stupendous construction program of Great Britain 
has proceeded to spread housing estates over the 
entire country without, on the whole, careful 
attention to location with respect to places of work, 
and without attention to a rational governmental 
structure. 

* * * 
I have just been reading C. E. M. Joad’s Philosophy 
For Our Times (Nelson, 10s. 6d.) and Bertrand 
Russell’s Power (Basis Books, 7s. 6d.) and have been 
struck with the amount of attention which both 
authors give to the relationship of the individual to 
the community. Beneath all considerations of life in 
our time, whether in philosophy or psychology, there 
is a strong undercurrent of belief that only in limited 
numerical groups does the individual reach the fullest 
possible measure of health, happiness, and fulfilment. 
This is acommonplace of town-planning thought, but 
it is good to find that Dr Joad, who is the head of the 
Department of Philosophy at Birkbeck College in the 
University of London, and Mr Russell should— 
approaching the subject from different angles—come 
to the same fundamental conclusions. Town planners 
cannot afford to ignore the philosophic trends of 
to-day and books such as these will be of great value 
to them as a relaxation from the study of model 
classes. 
G.McA. 
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The Seven-Point Planning Policy 


A Useful Discussion 


Association held a successful Conference on 

National Planning Policy in the Ambassadors 
Hotel, London, on February 17-18. The Conference 
was attended by members of the Association, mem- 
bers of local authorities, and representatives of the 
national organizations which had given some con- 
sideration to the first draft of the proposed Seven 
Point Planning Policy.. 

The purpose of the Conference was to gather the 
opinions and criticism of planners and others con- 
cerning the preliminary draft of the Seven Point 
programme and, accordingly, the opening session on 
Saturday, February 17, was devoted to an open dis- 
cussion. The discussion was led by Mr F. J. Osborn 
and Professor Patrick Abercrombie, F.R.1I.B.A. 


"| as Garden Cities and Town Planning 


A Town-Country Pattern 


Mr Osborn explained that the Draft Policy, which 
had been widely circulated to organizations con- 
cerned with town and country problems, was only 
a draft and it was expected that improvements would 
be suggested. Some organizations had not yet con- 
sidered it. It was not proposed, at the Conference, 
to attempt to settle amendments of wording. If there 
was agreement on principle, the Association would 
prepare a revised draft, embodying generally ap- 
proved suggestions. It was hoped that the document 
would remain brief and confined to principles on 
which there was general agreement; it could not hope 
to cover the full policies of all those who accepted it. 

The Policy was a result of close study of the. work 
of a large number of bodies who had views as to the 
right use of the limited land surface of Britain. None 
of these views were inherently in conflict with others, 
but emphasis on separate aspects of land use made 
them sometimes seem, to an uninstructed public and 
a harassed Government, to be irreconcilable. For 
example, the urban demand for pleasant sites for 
suburban development was obviously in conflict 
with the desire to preserve green belts of rural land 
from the spread of buildings. Indeed, the same piece 
of land, on the rim of a town, might appear to be 
claimed for housing, for playing fields, for parks, for 
food production and rambling, and for allotments, as 
well as for other purposes which all societies might 
equally oppose. Possibly all those pressing their claims 
had mental pictures of an arrangement of Britain 
that would meet other legitimate claims; but these 
pictures might not be the same, and in any case the 
public could not see them. If all those concerned 


with a better environment could agree on the 
principles of a general pattern for land use, a satis- 
factory control would be brought nearer. 

Such a pattern must not ignore industrial and 
other economic necessities; nor must it attempt to 
dam up the demand of townsfolk for a more spacious 
environment. The decision between alternative uses 
had now become a very complex matter. The Barlow 
Report foreshadowed the kind of machinery that 
could make such decisions. It was urgently necessary 
that those bodies who were leading opinion on these 
important matters should agree more closely on the 
town-country pattern they wanted to bring about. 
Mr Osborn believed that on essentials there was 
agreement, and the draft Planning Policy was an 
attempt to formulate it. 


Clear-cut Plan Needed 

Professor Abercrombie said that he was speaking 
on behalf of the R.I.B.A. He considered that the 
present time was the time to clear one’s thoughts and 
to get something in hand in preparation for the time 
when action could take place. A tremendous amount 
of survey work was needed. He drew attention to the 
quasi-military development that was taking place 
throughout the country, and instanced the Severn 
Valley, where Bristol was again taking her place as 
the second city of the land. Speaking of the machinery 
needed to carry out planning he said, ‘What is really 
wanted in the way of legislative machinery is a plan- 
ning scheme not under the immediate control of a 
politician. There must be some means of getting 
through direct to the public the best thing to be 
done.” As to compensation for the loss of building 
value, they must seek for something that lay between 
that and land nationalization, if they were going to 
have a free hand to plan the land properly. In con- 
clusion Professor Abercrombie said that the necessity 
for having a clear-cut post-war plan ready could 
not be stressed too much. 


Lively Discussion 

In the lively discussion that followed Mr Henry 
Strauss, M.P., Chairman of the Scapa Society. said 
that although he was attending the Conference 
as a representative of the National Trust, he intended 
to express his own private views only. Mr Strauss 
criticized the phrase “Planning Front.” “With the 
exception of the word ‘shirt’,” he said, “no word is 
more discredited than the word ‘front’.”” Mr Strauss 
even more vigorousiy deplored the reference to 
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“Recognized beauty spots.” “The ‘beauty-spot’ 
mentality is one of the greatest enemies of the 
countryside. It is the countryside that we would 
preserve, and if the preservation of England ever 
comes to mean the preservation of selected places, 
loathesomely called ‘beauty-spots’, then England will 
have been destroyed already.” Mr Strauss suggested 
that “places of great natural beauty” would be a 
happier phrase. 

Mr Strauss said he would like to have seen some 
reference to architectural control in the draft on 
planning policy. He considered this vitally impor- 
tant as neither government departments, nor local 
authorities, nor the public, had any conception of its 
nature or function. “They regard the architect’, he 
went on, “‘as the man who adds the ornament instead 
of the man to consult from the beginning. This 
neglect results in prodigious loss. It is ruining the 
beauty of town and country. In almost every suburb 
you are offered a ‘cosy palace’, ‘a bijou baronial hall’, 
or a “Tudor garage’! The one thing you cannot get 
for love or money is a decent house.”’ Mr Strauss 
added that he thought the R.I.B.A. should have 
insisted on the inclusion of architectural control in 
the draft for these reasons. 


Economic and Social Reasons 
Mr W. Harding ‘Thompson, F.R.1.B.A. (President 


Town Planning Institute), opening the discussion 
of the afternoon session, under the chairmanship of 
Sir Edgar Bonham-Carter, said that he wished to 
emphasize two matters: firstly the time factor in any 
action to be taken. There was no time to lose if we 
were to be prepared for the period of reconstruction 
which must come in two or three years’ time. ‘““Many 
of us who returned from the last war full of hope for 
dealing comprehensively and effectively with prob- 
lems of housing, highways, employment, land settle- 
ment, afforestation, and other matters, were sadly 
disappointed when all these schemes were abandoned. 

“‘We must see that our plans are ready in good time 
during this war,” said Mr Harding Thompson. 

The second point he emphasized was that “‘the 
distinction between Town and Country must be 
maintained in all development.” 

“Bearing in mind that our population is roughly 
80 per cent urban, how can we convince the ‘man in 
the street’,” he asked, “that agriculture is a vital 
industry and that we cannot afford to regard the 
countryside as merely a playground for the urban 
population?” 

“Now that the size and cost of his breakfast is 
affected, the townsman is beginning to realize the 
value of agriculture to the nation. By education, in 
the press and other ways, we must emphasize that 
point. The reasons they must advance for maintain- 
ing the distinction between Town and Country were 
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Mr Henry STRAUvsS, M.P. 


threefold—economic, social, and aesthetic. 

“Let them concentrate in the first instance on the 
economic and social reasons. 

(1) Land Utilization for Food Production, which 
alone was a justification for preventing the en- 
croachment of expanding cities on potentially 
fertile land. 

(2) The prohibitive cost of providing Public Ser- 
vices to a widely scattered development. 

(3) Cost of Highway Improvements and Transport 
Services to serve wide-spreading suburbs. 

(4) Increased cost of Distribution of Essential Com- 
modities. 

(5) Increased cost of Travel from Home to Place of 
Work. 

(6) Destruction of Community Life and Civic Spirit. 

(7) Difficulty and cost of organizing social amenities 
for a scattered population. 

(8) Problems of providing effective Medical Ser- 
vices, Schools, and Technical Institutes.” 

With regard to statutory planning schemes, Mr 
Harding Thompson said that he believed that it was 
quite impossible for local and regional planning 
authorities to plan effectively for the location of in- 
dustry without guidance from a central authority. 

Mr Montagu Harris, Mr T. F. Thomson, Coun- 
cillor Mrs Stevenson (Oxford), Councillor Schofield 
(Harrogate), Mr F. J.Osborn, Mr Gordon (C.P.R.E.), 
Miss Jocelyn Adburgham, Mr George Pepler (Min- 
istry of Health), and Dr Vere Pearson were among 
those who took part in the subsequent discussion. 


Commission’s Report 
Sunday morning was devoted to the first discus- 
sion of the Report of The Royal Commission on the 
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Geographical Distribution of the Industrial Popula- 
tion. Dr L. T. M. Gray, the Honorary Treasurer of 
the Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 
opened the discussion by saying that “The most 
significant part of the Report was certainly the 
unanimity with which all the members accept the 
fact that a redistribution and control of the location 
of industry and therefore of the industrial population 
must be carried out urgently and by national action.” 
He went on to discuss in detail the pictures repre- 
sented by the majority and the minority reports, and 
pointed out that the minority report does not 
necessarily mean taking such a big jump as appears 
at the first glance, and that it was based on a very 
thorough knowledge of the practice and limitations 
of present-day planning. 

“It is particularly gratifying to members of this 
Association,” said Dr Gray, “‘to see how the ideas 
we have been advocating have received the unanimous 
support of the Commissioners. During the course of 
the evidence further support was given by witnesses 
who had no connection with our movement, as for 
instance the Joint Medical Committee who set out 
their view of the conditions for an industrial town, 
summed up by the words ‘the scheme of the Garden 
City is a model towards which the location of industry 
should work.” 

Even the L.C.C., in spite of Mr Frank Pick, agreed 
that London had become too big. 

In other parts of the report, however, the Commis- 
sioners deprecate the extremist idea of creating a 
Britain dotted all over with comparatively small towns, 
and make out a good case for the necessity of having a 
number of conurbations of round about the million 
mark. In fact one of their proposals is to increase the 
status of our large provincial towns by making them 
more or less regional capitals. 

With this conclusion we should probably be largely 
in agreement. Obviously one must have some large 
commercial and cultural centres, but it is difficult to 
see that a large number of factories and a swollen 
industrial population are of any service in adding to 
the commercial or cultural amenities of our large 
centres. 

Throughout the Report there is much valuable 
and recent information which is well worth reading. 
The conclusions to which they come are all the more 
valuable since one gets the impression that the major- 
ity of the Commissioners were only led to them by 
inescapable, reasoning. In the main body of the re- 
port the best possible case is made out for the exist- 
ence of large towns, from the point of view of 
amenities, health, and economy. Even flats find their 
defenders. But yet in spite of it all, and of a certain 
timidity in outlook where the majority seem to fail at 
the last moment to draw the obvious conclusion, 
there is no doubt that the report as a whole is a vin- 
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dication of our views, and the evidence so ably 
presented on our behalf by Lord Harmsworth and 
Mr Osborn has had its full effect. 


The Right “Mix” 

In the discussion which followed Dr Gray’s paper, 
Dr S. Vere Pearson said that there was a danger in 
the whole problem being approached too much from 
the politician’s point of view. What we must remember 
is that the object of town planning is to give freer 
opportunities for the right location of human acti- 
vities whether these be of the industrial population or 
not. We should emphasize the necessity of spon- 
taneous co-operation amongst individuals. Dr Pear- 
son went on to point out that planners should bear in 
mind that the most successful solution will be one 
whereby the private interest of individuals coincides 
with the public interest. ‘““This cannot be done by 
any system of Land Nationalization,” he said. “While 
we are assured that the efforts of town planning and 
the Commission is not to abolish individual liberty 
but to find the right ‘“‘mix”’ between social control and 
individual liberty, I hold that this is not possible as 
long as burdensome taxes hamper production and the 
public’s rightful revenue is not collected for the 
community.” 


Hard-headed Realists 


At the closing session of the Conference on Sunday 
afternoon, Dr W. A. Robson, Lecturer at the London 
School of Economics, spoke on “Lessons of the 
Evacuation and Unorganized Decentralization.” 

For the first time in history men, women, and 
children (and in these he included the most capa- 
ble and strongest members of the community, 
Civil Servants, Government Officials, heads of War 
Departments, heads of big industrial departments, 
teachers, students, and so on), had fled from the 
great cities in search of refuge. It was something 
absolutely new in the world. Even the offices of the 
Garden Cities Association had fled to Welwyn. 
(Laughter.) 

He asked his audience to realize what this meant to 
the planning movement. Reckless urbanization was 
—socially, politically, and economically—undesirable 
in time of peace, but it had produced results which 
were a positive menace to life and limb in peace time 
and a positive menace to the strength of a nation in 
time of war. 

“In the past,” he continued, “‘we have been called 
nut-eaters, sandal-wearers, and astrologists, but we 
can now claim to be the only hard-headed realists, 
whose views are an asset to the national security.” 

Evacuation was an absolutely necessary policy in 
the circumstances, but it was a policy that was 
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associated with clear disadvantages from the point 
of view of public welfare. The disadvantages were 
painfully obvious everywhere. On the personal side 
there was the destruction of family life. Then there 
was the disorganization of Local Government ser- 
vices. Reception areas had fixed on their shoulders 
burdens it was impossible to cope with adequately; 
there was an under-use of social services in the 
evacuated areas. Again the system of Local Govern- 
ment finance was inevitably heading for a breakdown. 
Further there was the serious disorganization of 
commerce and industry. 

And all this at a time of national stress, when it was 
essential that all unnecessary effort should be 
avoided. “‘We are being forced, as a community, to 
lead double lives.” 

Dr Robson painted an alarming, but likely, picture 
of what might happen round the stately homes of 
England to which so many Government Departments 
had been evacuated. These mansions, entirely un- 
suited for the needs of office accommodation, might 
become, in the course of even two years, the nucleus 
for unplanned outbuildings, dormitories, bicycle 
sheds, and overflow accommodation. We might 
possibly be faced with scenic slums of the country at 
the end of the war. 

In conclusion Dr Robson said that it was necessary 
to drive home the lessons of evacuation in decentral- 
ization of industry, in terms of national planning, in 
terms of control over the location of industry. These 
lessons the people were most willing to learn now, 
because of their personal experiences. But the real 
danger was that no steps would be taken in the near 
future to deal with a situation that had already passed. 

Discussion followed in which Miss Halton, Mr 
Appelbe, Mr Heymans, Mr Harding Thompson, and 
Mr Gilbert McAllister, as well as Miss A. M. Lupton, 
who presided, took part. 


Housing and Humanity 


Introduction to Housing Facts and Principles. By 
Edith Elmer Wood. United States Housing Author- 
ity, Washington, D.C. 161 pp. 30 cents. 


HILE the purpose of this excellent little book 

is to arouse public interest in the great Ameri- 
can housing drive, and it is therefore popularly writ- 
ten, it is a mine of exact statistical, financial, and 
sociological data about America. Dr Edith Wood is 
right abreast of the best thinking in the world about 
housing standards. Her definition of fundamental 
needs does not stop at the building fabric. She 
realizes, as the housing movement in this country 
only lately realized, the intimate relation between 
housing and town and community planning. And she 


makes cold figures come alive. 
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Dinner to Lord Harmsworth 


N Saturday evening the Association and the 

Conference gave an informal dinner to Lord 

Harmsworth, to mark his recent elevation to 

the Peerage. Mr G. L. Pepler, Vice-President of the 

Association and Chief Planning Officer of the Mi- 
nistry of Health, presided. 

The toast of Lord Harmsworth was proposed by 


Lorp HarRMSwOoRTH 


Mr Montagu Harris, Councillor Mrs Stevenson, and 
Dr L. T. M. Gray, and all three speakers paid elo- 
quent tribute to Lord Harmsworth’s immense ser- 
vice to the planning movement. 

Lord Harmsworth, responding, recalled how his 
mind had been influenced by Edward Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward.” The book had a great deal to 
do with his entry into politics. He really first made the 
acquaintance of Ebenezer Howard through his 
brother, Lord Northcliffe, who described Howard as 
“the only practical idealist I have ever met.” 

Lord Harmsworth added that it was his very pro- 
found respect for Ebenezer Howard that led him to 
take such a lively interest in the Garden Cities move- 
ment. He had never-for one moment regretted that 
interest in the movement and he trusted that he 
would still be able to be of service to the Association 
in the Upper House. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Architect as Prophet 


An Organic Architecture: The Architecture of 
Democracy. By Frank Lloyd Wright. Lund, Hum- 
phries and Co. Ltd. 1939. 56 pp. and plates. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


ERE in attractive printed form are the four Sul- 

‘grave Manor Board lectures given by Mr Frank 
Lloyd Wright in London in May 1939, with a selec- 
tion of his drawings and photographs of some of his 
buildings. Lloyd Wright is an artist in words as well 
as in structural design. His personal magic shines in 
these brilliant talks—a stimulus to the sane and strong, 
but perhaps a dangerous drug to the rootless Metro- 
politan. Flashes of profound insight strike out of these 
architectural Sermons on the Mount. Lloyd Wright’s 
philosophy, like his buildings, is sincerely struggling 
out of the earth into the light; but both sometimes 
straggle in doing so. And his apocalyptic democracy 
is richer both in goods and in /lebensraum than 
we are ever likely to’ be. Nevertheless, he has the 
root of right things in him. If his vision of Broadacre 
City is fantastic, it is more human and not a bit more 
fantastic than the mad-hatter’s Manhattan from 
which it is a natural and cleansing reaction. A student 
of architecture cannot ignore Lloyd Wright, who is 
not only a disturbing creative force of the first 
magnitude, but also a daring technician. After a 
parachute-fall from the Corbusierian clouds, and a 
hike across the Lloyd-Wrightian prairies, the student 
may in due time return to the practical humanity of 
Voysey and Ebenezer Howard with a freshened 
spirit and a greater mastery of materials. 


FJ.0. 


Pathology of Cities 


Social Pathology. By J. L. Gillin, Ph.D., LID. 
(Professor of Sociology, Wisconsin). D. Appleton- 
Century Co. Inc. 1939. 629 pp. and Index. 16s. net. 

HIS revised edition of a book first published in 

1933, ‘‘an attempt to treat social maladjustments 
in a framework of sociological theory,”’ has value as 
an inclusive survey of social problems by an American 
sociologist, candid in his analysis of facts, widely 
read, painstaking, soberly confident in the future of 
civilized society. 

The five parts deal with the pathology of the in- 
dividual, of domestic relationships, of social organiza- 
tion, of economic relationships, and of cultural re- 
lationships. Most original of these is the section on 
domestic relationships, which should be consulted 
by those who realize the influence of environment 


(and therefore of territorial planning) on the family 
and its future. The chapter on international organiza- 
tion is, however, like so many American writings on 
this subject, naive. Most directly relevant to our own 
interests are the chapters on “urban disorganization” 
and “rural disorganization,” and sundry comparisons 
of the incidence of social problems in large cities and 
elsewhere. Prohibition is seen in retrospect as an 
attempt by rural America to impose its standards on 
the great cities, which broke down because the cities 
jibbed. It is an urban delusion that farmers’ wives 
“go crazy” more frequently than the wives of city 
dwellers; insanity, like illegitimacy, venereal infec- 
tion, and suicide, increases with the size of the city. 
Youthful gangsterism is traced to the isolation of city 
boys from community influences. The greater in- 
cidence of divorce in cities is traced to the fact that 
“the family was designed to meet rural conditions.” 
“Country life emphasizes the influence of parents; 
city life, the influence of the playground, the gang, 
and other factors outside the home. The marvel is 
that the home has withstood so sturdily the assaults of 
city life.” The excess of families above dwellings 
increases with the size of cities. ‘Country life . 
fosters the spirit of independence and self-reliance. 
It develops a managerial psychology.” “City life . . . 
submerges individual independence . . . Managerial 
psychology is supplanted by order-taking psychology. 
Class-consciousness is substituted for individual 
independence.” The author quotes with apparent 
approval Thompson’s view that the modern metro- 
polis has grown to a point where it is a menace to the 
physical and mental welfare of the people, and his 
prediction of the gradual decentralization of large 
cities, with more room for homes, parks, and recrea- 
tion, and “‘a chance for the development of the more 
desirable civic virtues and for the cultivation of 
human friendliness—now impossible in the crowded 
conditions of large cities.” “It is unlikely that the 
race can survive with an increasing proportion of the 
population living in the modern large city.” Useful 
select book-lists are given for each of the 32 separate 
problems discussed. 


Decor 1940 


Decorative Art 1940.. The Studio Year Book. 
Thirty-fifth annual issue, edited by C. G. Holme. 
7s. 6d. (paper) and 10s. 6d. (cloth). 
O one who knows The Studio Year Book will 
miss the 1940 issue. It contains two essays, one 
on “Domestic Architecture and the Second Great 
War” by Howard Robertson, F.R.1.B.A., S.A.D.G., and 
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another on “Interior Decoration and Furnishing in 
1939” by MrsGrace Lovat Fraser. The illustrated sec- 
tions deal with the exterior of the house, the hall and 
staircase, the living room, the dining room, the bed- 
room,the bathroom, the kitchen, furniture, tabledécor, 
glass and pottery, metalware and lighting, heating, 
and fabrics. The illustrations are as profuse as they are 
both splendid and apt, and the text gives a key to 
detail the eye might miss. The editor has performed 
his task with his usual deft accomplishment. 

Mr Howard Robertson remarks that ‘““whatever 
else may vanish, streamlining is likely to remain as a 
product of this age . . . Town Planning has not been 
streamlined, for the inertias to overcome have been 
too well entrenched”—a remark which is as clear 
in meaning as it is confused in thinking. He looks into 
the future further than human eye can see and sees us 
live in “pool houses and sleep in pool beds listening to 
the dripping of pool water in the pool bathroom.” 
But is an amusing essay all the same. 


Demographic Colonization 


Fourth Shore. Italy’s Mass Colonization of Libya. 
By Martin Moore. (Illus.) Geo. Routledge & Sons 
Ltd. 226 pp. and index. 12s. 6d. net. 


HE idea of mass colonization, advocated by 

Wakefield 100 years ago, and revived a dozen 
years ago by Howard’s friend James Leakey in his 
little book Outward Bound, is applied at Fascist tempo 
in the amazing migration to Libya. Italy is,taking 
20,000 people a year from its overcrowded provinces 
and establishing them in new standardized villages on 
reclaimed land in North Africa at a capital cost of 
£2,000 per family and an estimated ultimate subsidy 
cost of perhaps a third of that amount—not more per 
head than the cost of re-housing in a London tene- 
ment. The difficulties in the Libyan case are about as 
great as they can be, and the cost consequently only 
justified by reasons of strategy and autarky. But, as 
Mr Moore says, other countries can learn something 
from the fundamental process, even if they do not 
imitate the dictatorship method. There are pos- 
sibilities of colonization, both at home and overseas, 
in far more favourable areas and at far less cost. 

Mr Moore’s book is admirable. ‘The essential story 
is so important and startling that any competent 
writer could have made it interesting. But Mr Moore 
gives the technical, financial, and administrative detail 
that enables one fully to understand this terrific ex- 
periment. Incidentally he explains lucidly the Pontine 
marshes scheme, and throws real light on the struc- 
ture of Italian Fascism. There are excellent photo- 
graphs. One or two plans and maps would have been 
useful, though Mr Moore’s clarity makes them almost 
unnecessary. 
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Municipal Year Book 


The Municipal Year Book and Encyclopaedia of Local 
Government Administration, published by The Muni- 
cipal Journal Ltd, 3/4 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
35s. net. 


HE 1940 edition of this work—the forty-fourth 

annual issue—has been completely revised and 
brought up to date. It comprises fifty-one sections, of 
which forty-two are devoted to all the important 
branches of the civil administration, and the remain- 
ing nine sections to the descriptive records of National 
and Local Authorities, names and addresses of 
Members of Councils in Great Britain, Northern Ire- 
land, and Eire, and lists of Joint Authorities. Among 
the outstanding sections are those relating to Roads, 
Transport, Housing and Slum Clearance, Town and 
Country Planning, Public Health, Education, Parks, 
Water Supply, Public Cleansing and Sewage Dis- 
posal, Civil Aviation, etc. The Air Raid Precautions 
and Fire Services are dealt with extensively. Local 
Government Administration has, of course, been 
materially affected by the war, and both in the general 
survey of the year’s administration and in the various 
appropriate sections the salient changes as a result of 
wartime conditions have been detailed. Emergency 
Statutes, Rules, Orders, Regulations, and Ministerial 
instructions are given in concise form for speedy 
reference. 


Urbanism and Poetry 


Old Lights for New Chancels. ‘Topographical and 
Amatory Verses. By John Betjeman. John Murray, 
1940. 65 pp. 6s. net. 

Poems by Louis Macneice. Faber & Faber, 1937. 
66 pp. 6s. net. 


OME planning-conscious critic should trace the 

change that took place between 1919 and 1939 in 
the reaction of our younger poets to cities and the 
countryside. It will very likely be found that these 
“unacknowledged legislators” blazed the trail for Sir 
Montague Barlow. Mr Betjeman is hardly a fair test; he 
is himself planning-conscious. Never having seen 
Bloomsbury as the whole world, he has escaped both 
the fear of a singing tune and the disillusion of those 
who have been disinherited from the human com- 
munity. He comes from the old English ballads 
through the lighter lyrists by way of Meredith, but his 
most original contribution is the genuinely poetic use 
of such homely and sonorous phrases as ‘‘Robertson’s 
Marmalade,” “Heinz’s ketchup,” and “‘a packet of 
Weights.” 

Others, alas, in this suggestible world, will seek to 
plough this fertile new field, but none will do it so 
judiciously as Mr Betjeman. He sees himself as a poet 
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of places and as essentially visual, but what comes 
through to the reader is his characters and his tunes. 
His poem on Letchworth is out of the Fleet Street 
pigeonholes, and careless at that. “In Westminster 
Abbey” has no spirit of place, but is a masterly piece 
of social satire. 

Mr Macneice’s “Eclogue for Christmas,” a super- 
sophisticated poem of disillusion, is of great interest 
to the planning-conscious. It alternates between 
hatred of the city as seen by a flat-dweller and hatred 
of the country as seen by the same unhappy person at 
week-ends. Those who have no home on earth must 
in the end feel homeless in the universe. But Mr Mac- 
neice, like Whistler, is an artist, and can group even 
the deathly townscape into shapes of beauty from 
which he derives momentary satisfactions. 


Evacuation Problems 


Evacuation, by F. Le Gros Clark and Richard W. 
Toms. Fabian Society. 3d. 


HIS pamphlet is a brief but competent survey 
(1) of the failure of evacuation, and (2) of the re- 
forms necessary in the reception areas for the success 
of a future scheme. These reforms include the pro- 
vision of boots and clothing in necessitous cases, feed- 
ing centres, day nurseries, and organized recreation 
in improvised buildings and in suitable new buildings. 
The re-examination of the zoning system is urged. 
The authors assume that evacuation that dis- 
regards the family unit can be made to work success- 
fully. Without agreeing with this assumption one can 
readily agree that the adoption of these reforms 
would result in a happier working of any future 
scheme. 


Our Food Supply 


Food in Wartime, by Charles Smith. Fabian Society. 
3d. 


R SMITH tells us how food combines began 

to spring up as one of the results of Food Con- 
trol in the last war. He illustrates their development 
and abundant prosperity during the post-war years at 
the expense of the individual trader. He shows how 
these interesting facts are of the greatest importance 
to us at the moment, since the present Food Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade is largely composed of 
representatives of the large food manufacturing and 
distributing combines. 

The main concern of this pamphlet is that at the 
end of the war we should not see an underfed popula- 
tion (because of the reduced consumption necessitat- 
ed by high prices) and the supply of our essential 
foodstuffs even more completely out of democratic 
control and into the hands of monopolistic concerns 
than it is at the moment. 


Business and Planning 


Social Control of Business, by Prof. John M. Clark. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New York and London. 
525 pp. and index. 25s. 


LANNERS wanting to read a book showing the 

present relation between the general framework of 
business and governmental control, and studying the 
debatable ground between such control and indivi- 
dualism, might well choose this book, which is realistic, 
candid, and non-doctrinaire. In economics, as in land 
utilization, it is as well to consider the limits, as well as 
the legitimate claims, of planning—that indeed is the 
real problem of democratic civilization, though the 
whole-hogger collectivists and the business anar- 
chists alike make a lot of noise with their one-note 
drums. The author states that to maintain the existing 
system, unchanged, is not one of the possibilities. 
Social-liberal planning, on something like the Swed- 
ish model, is his own preference. Though he asks the 
right questions, it cannot be said that he answers all of 
them. And he has by no means grasped the wider 
needs and possibilities of territorial planning. 


Mr Laski at Large 


The Danger of Being a Gentleman, by Harold J. 
Laski. George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


F all the delightful essays in this book, that of 

most interest to town-planners is Professor 
Laski’s study of ““The Committee System in Local 
Government.” Professor Laski rightly draws attention 
to the inadequate use of the machinery of co-option 
and to the fact that people are co-opted to such com- 
mittees who have no particular qualifications for the 
work involved while others with special qualifications, 
enthusiasms, and interests are ignored. Co-option 
was a method designed to supplement the lack of 
specific knowledge which the democratic system in- 
volves: failure to use it means the decreased efficiency 
of democracy. The essay from which the book derives 
its title consists of Reflections on the Ruling Class in 
England. From irony Professor Laski passes to de- 
served tribute by an easy transition and when he 
writes of Mr Justice Holmes, that great American 
stands out as one of the most magnanimous of men, a 
man moreover who brought to the American con- 
stitution the pliability of democracy and opened 
wider the straits of prejudice for mankind. For man- 
kind!—‘‘No one whose mind, like his, has sought to 
glimpse the whole intellectual heritage of the human 
race can ever remain prisoned in a jealous patriotism.” 
Professor Laski has written a book which all may read 
for its bright enthusiasm, its sardonic humour, its 


vital belief in the best. 
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country, because there is no parallel in the world. 

For though its land surface is large and its popula- 
tion small (in which it is not different from, say, Nor- 
way), it presents a high proportion of highly developed 
industrialism. It has a culture which has moved 
swiftly from the beauty of tradition to the beauty of 
modernity, without chaos and without rupture. 

The order and beauty of the Swedish cities are so 
striking to the visitor, that one is inclined to think 
that the Swedish are in themselves a heaven-sent 
people with cultural gifts beyond the ordinary run of 
humans. This may be so; but Sweden has never had 
the problems which we have had. It has somehow 
escaped the birthpangs of industrialism, and has leapt 
fully armed into the modern arena. It has had the 
sense to learn from our mistakes, and with its small 
population it has found it easier to think clearly and 
organize the various departments of social life. 

* * * 


I: is difficult to compare Sweden with any other 


Thus, one feels in Sweden that town planning is 
not so much a science advocated and practised by the 
professional minority (as it is in this country), as an 
integral part of Sweden’s traditional and modern life. 
The Swedish towns and countryside are orderly, 
because the people are orderly, and there, as I say, the 
problem is not so difficult because there are not so 
many people and there are only a few towns. 

* * * 


There are, however, considerable town planning 
problems which are being dealt with at the moment 
in respect of Sweden’s three largest cities: Gothen- 
burg, Malmo, and Stockholm. With all three, and 
particularly with Stockholm, there have been con- 
siderable influxes of population during the last 
thirty years. The population of Stockholm has 
almost doubled during that time. Such a problem 
which would have muddled any other country has 
here been taken in hand and dealt with in a most 
expert way. 
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PLANNING 
IN SWEDEN 


by 
F. E. TOWNDROW, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


None of the cities is so large at the moment that its 
growth has had to be restricted in area. Such spread- 
ing as we know in England. does not take place, 
because large sections of the population live in flats. 
Those who do not live in flats live in compact garden- 
suburbs. There is no ribbon development of any kind 
with any of these cities, or anywhere—so far as I 
could judge—in Sweden. On travelling to the country 
one leaves a city abruptly as through a portal, and one 
is in the country—real country—immediately. Yet 
this is not accidental, for the surroundings of each 
town are most carefully planned for the future. 

There are not, so far as I know, any schemes for 
satellite towns, as these are not needed. 

* * * 


Here I would like to republish some notes regard- 
ing a recent visit I made to Sweden, which, though 
not very technical, will throw some light on the way 
in which town and country planning has become such 
an essential part of Swedish social life. 


* * * 
Gothenburg 


In the surroundings of Gothenburg, and carefully 
arranged in relation to one another, are several gar- 
den suburbs of small houses. But first let me try to 
describe the older part of Gothenburg. Gothenburg 
is a large and busy port which might have been as 
ugly as Liverpool or Glasgow, but somehow has been 
saved from soul-destroying commercialism. Along 
the edge of the waterway is a mile or so of docks with 
efficient-looking cranes and warehouses. Behind 
these are shipping offices, and only just a little further 
into the town—a matter of a few hundred yards, and 
within sight of the docks—are hotels and green 
public gardens with trees. 

Running through the centre of the town, at right- 
angles to the docks, are several fine roads, with one 
particularly fine avenue called the Ostra Hamngatan, 
which seems to be the spine of the planning of the 
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older part of the town. The continuation of this 
avenue rejoices in the name of Kungsportsavenyen. 
In the distance, and upon a low hill closing the vista, 
is the magnificent Art Gallery. 

If we walk along this highway, we notice that the 
buildings are interspersed with public gardens. In 
fact, large public gardens are woven into the full 
pattern of the town; even near the docks. There is 
almost as much garden space as built-up area in 
Gothenburg. At the end of this main road we find a 
square called the Gotaplatsen, with a beautiful foun- 
tain in the middle called Poseidon, designed by Karl 
Milles, the famous Swedish sculptor. Forming the 
square are three buildings—in front, the arcaded Art 
Gallery; on. the right the Concert Hall, and on the 
left the City Theatre. Each building is a masterpiece 
in its own way. 

As to the newer developments of Gothenburg, 
these, though different in style, have a harmonious 
relationship with the city as a whole, because the 
pattern of green spaces is the true matrix of the whole 
town, both the new and the old. The suburbs are com- 
posed of small squarish building plots with roads and 
paths between. There is a unity of style throughout 
all the houses, with harmonious tones of colour. The 
colour variations for the wooden houses are miracles 
of subtlety because, though two adjacent houses are 
never exactly alike, they preserve the kinship and 
good neighbourliness of civilized people. The forms 
and the colours are never violent, neither are they 
blatantly individualistic. The Swedes take the view 
that if a man wishes to be so different from his neigh- 
bours, he can do that in other ways than proclaiming 
it upon the highroad. A building should not be a 
thing with which to advertise the wretched little 
personality of an individual. 

Thus, the Swedish houses of the new suburbs are 
just simple houses for living in. They have no archi- 
tectural or romantic pretensions, Thank Goodness. 
They have no features or furbelows upon them, and 
they are painted in the most delicate shades of colour. 
To the average English barbarian living in a London 
suburb, they would appear as wooden boxes, all alike 
with the colour washed out of them—if indeed, he 
noticed the colour. And, what would annoy him more 
than anything, would be the absence of high wooden 
fences round each house, and the fact that trees are 
allowed to stand and spoil the prospects of good 
dahlia beds. 

I remember seeing in a suburb of Stockholm, the 
house of the Swedish Prime Minister. It was just a 
simple square house—like a small house in Welwyn 
Garden City—with painted cream walls and a small- 
ish garden that one could see from the roadway over 
a low hedge. It was friendly and neighbourly. It was 
a lesson to those who wish to build real or imitation 
castles or imitation Tudor farmhouses. 
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However, whilst I was at Gothenburg (it must have 
been at the Johannesberg or it may have been at the 
Frantorp villa suburbs) I made my first acquaintance 
with Swedish day-nurseries and children’s créches. 
The day-nurseries are places where parents who have 
to go to work can leave their children. I have never 
seen such clean and happy places or such clean and 
happy children—friendly, jolly children, completely 
free from repressions—or rudeness. 


Malmo 


Regarding the town-planning developments of 
Malmo, I can only describe the most important. For 
instance, here I saw the new Ribershus, the most out- 
standing modern flat-building scheme which came to 
my notice during the whole of my visit. It has been 
promoted by private interprise, but with the co- 
operation of the town-planning and municipal 
authorities. It is an immense* scheme for blocks of 
middle-class flats of various heights, covering a park- 
land area of about half a square mile, situated in an 
idyllic position overlooking the sea (or, strictly 
speaking, the Sound) that lies between southern 
Sweden and Denmark. Several blocks have been 
built and occupied. Some are three or four storeys in 
height and some nine or ten storeys. (Here I would 
like to mention that Swedish architects, town- 
planners, and builders have come to the simple con- 
clusion that, without lifts, four storeys is the limit, and 
with lifts, nine storeys is the economic minimum.) 

The building of the whole of this Ribershus scheme 
is a grand piece of collaboration between Eric S. 
Persson, Eina Eriksson, David Helldin, and Rune 
Welin, the architects; Dr Hjalmar Granholm, the 
engineer; as well as the town-planning department of 
Malmo, the technical head of which is Erik Biilow- 
hube, a charming and enthusiastic gentleman. 

The town-planning aspects of this Ribershus 
quarter are of particular interest. The buildings are 
spaced with gardens between, and each flat seems to 
enjoy the most magnificent views. The layout also 
includes a shopping zone, restaurants, a day nursery, 
and a creche, all of which, being properly designed 
and equipped, form part of a properly co-ordinated 


scheme. 
* oo a 


One of the peak moments of my Swedish tour was 
when I was taken for a tour round Malmo by the town- 
planning chief, Mr Erik Biilowhube. It was such an 
astonishing experience for an English town-planning 
enthusiast to find a large town that was actually being 
planned. Such a thing is unthinkable in England. I 
often wonder why we call ourselves town-planners, 
because all we are able to do is to dodge about within 


* Especially immense for Malmo, which has a relatively small 
population. 
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the barbed wire entanglements of town-planning 
regulations, impose a number of restrictions as to 
zoning, and then leave it to private enterprise to get 
on with, or mess up, the actual planning. In Sweden 
it is very different from this. Town planning is a living 
entity. It starts from the general in the planning of 
roads and transport services, and these in relation to 
natural and social characteristics and likely develop- 
ments; then it deals with the location of industrial, 
residential, and shopping areas; then with open 
spaces, park lands, agricultural belts, recreation 
grounds, sports grounds, tree planting, and civic lay- 
out. And then after it has done all this, it goes right on 
to the detailed stages in regard to open spaces about 
buildings, heights of buildings, and, what is more, the 
design and planning of buildings, and even the har- 
monious relationships of colours in a street or suburb. 
The whole thing is thought out from the placing of an 
arterial road to the design of a lamp-post. 

It might be thought that this complete regulation 
would cause monotony, but somehow the regularity 
is always relieved by subtle differences in colour and 
design, and in the profuse consideration given to trees 
and plants and flowers. Thus, though a suburban 
housing scheme may have houses of exactly similar 
style, with only slight variations in planning and con- 
struction (and standardization in house design and 
structure has reached a very high level in Sweden), 
there is considerable variety for those who are suf- 
ficiently sensible to notice it. 

Whether we could apply such wholehearted 
methods of town planning in England is questionable; 
for, apart from political and legislative considerations, 
it is more than likely that the mass of English people, 
especially the propertied classes, would not only 
object to such infringements of their privileges, but 
that they would not be able to appreciate the peace- 
fulness or regularity of the subtle variations in pro- 
portion, colour, and detail. 


* * * 


Garden Cities Association 


HE Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 

tion held its annual meeting on 17th February, 
1940. The Right Hon. the Earl of Lytton, G.C.S.L, 
G.C.LE., was re-elected President, and Sir Raymond 
Unwin and Mr G. L. Pepler, Vice-Presidents. The 
Council has been re-elected with, as additional 
members, the Right Hon. Sir Montagu Barlow, 
Bart., Mr H. W. Heck, M.T.P.I., Mrs W. L. Hichens, 
Lord Horder, Dr W. A. Robson, and Mr H. G. 
Strauss, M.P. The Chairman of the Council is Lord 
Harmsworth; Hon. Treasurer, Dr L. T. M. Gray; 
Hon. Secretary, Mr F. J. Osborn; and Hon. Editor, 
Mr G. McAllister. 
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A REQUEST FOR SUPPORT 


THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING ASSOCIATION 
needs more members, more workers (especially in 
large towns as well as in London), and more funds. 

The publication of the Barlow Report and the new 
interest in planning thereby aroused gives the Asso- 
ciation openings for research and for educating the 
public which its present resources in personnel and 
money do not enable it to meet. 

More support is earnestly invited from those who 
are concerned for the planned use of national resources 
during the war, and for proper thought and expert 
knowledge being applied to problems that will arise 
after the war in connection with the reconstruction of 
our towns and the safeguarding of our countryside. 

The office of the Association is at 10 Parkway, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. The Hon. Secretary 
will be glad to answer any inquiries. 

TELEPHONE: WELWYN GARDEN 693. 











ORGANIZING SECRETARY 


THE ASSOCIATION MAY CONSIDER THE APPOINTMENT 
of an organizing secretary, and would be glad to 
receive applications. Desirable qualifications include 
knowledge of town and country planning and the 
issues considered by the Barlow Commission; ability 
in writing and/or public speaking; organizing ex- 
perience. The Association desires to pay a salary 
appropriate to services, but under war conditions the 
amount of salary is an important factor, and should be 
stated, together with age and other particulars, in 
writing to Mr F. J. Osborn, Hon. Secretary, Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association, 10 Parkway, 
Welwyn Garden City, Herts. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ALL BOOKS OF 
TOWN PLANNING INTEREST 
may be purchased from The Garden Cities and Town 


Planning Association Book Department, 13 Suffolk 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


Evidence to the Royal Commission .. ea 2s, 
by G.C. and T.P.A. 

Report of Royal Commission .. as - 5s. 

Evidence to Royal Commission oe £3 10s. 
(complete set) 

Location of Industry in the Depressed Areas .. 10s, 


by S. R. Dennison 
Telephone: Whitehall 2881 
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LETCHWORTH IN PICTURES 











‘LETCHWORTH IN PICTURES” is a beautiful Publication of 120 pages, 
exquisitely produced, with 40 full page and 24 half page photographic 
reproductions in vandyke brown, of Letchworth’s social, residential, and 
industrial life. The origin, development and present achievements of 
Letchworth as Premier Garden City, are described with a wealth of in- 
teresting and useful statistical data. Students and others interested in 
Town Planning, the ‘Distribution of the Industrial Population’, and many 
other social and economic questions, will find Letchworth in Pictures a valu- 
able source of information on these and many other present-day problems. 
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THE BROADWATER PRESS LTD 


Printers of Town & Country Planning 


Printers also to: 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs 
The Institute of Export 
The National Institute for the Blind 
&c. &c. 


invite your inquiries for any kind of letterpress. 


Telephone: Welwyn Garden 476-477 
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